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To prevent mistakes, all letters relating to the business of this Office 
should be directed as above. 


Co Correspondents. 

‘‘Mint Julep.”—Your anecdote of the Judge is one of the best we have ever seen. As 
you suggest, it shall be filed among our curiosities. Glad - snoge you have plenty to do 

ccomplish your task. Of course you won’t forget us. 
ant ore Pots. Thak same car delineator of Southwestern adventure and Col. 
Tuorrs, our colleague” are one and the same person ; and he is even now ‘‘as facetious 
and laughter-fed’? as of yore. Indeed, he is just in his prime. When you come to town, 
introduce you. ; . ; 
wea Pe You ps perfectly correct in supposing him toe be your very old friend. If 
i ber us kindly to him. 
7e\(Bussiea, "We have advettioed and inquired, but have failed to find a purely-bred 
Russian Setter. nisin eemieennene 
y. T. to hear fr ; 

. Dp Bein ‘clearing up”’ our office we have found several pedigrees, apparently well 
authenticated, of horses ‘dead and gone,’”* which we will forward to you if you desire ity 

“Quid Rides.’’—Write again—we’ll be ‘‘aisy’’ with you. : 

W. K.—Everything we have received from you has been published. As regards the 
other matter you refer to we know nothing whatever about it, but will write you. 

T. G. C.—The types sometimes make provoking as well as amusing mistakes. Probably 
the fact that the business was in a somewhat unsettled state at the time may account for 
your being victimised so severely. Such a rifle as you describe will cost here $50. Commis- 
sion $5. Send draft for the amount and specify how you wish it forwarded, and to whom 
consigned. : 

‘‘Caliph.””—Your correction came too late. — : ‘ 

T. P.—The fastest four mile heat on record is that of Lexington—7:1934. 

J. C. W.—Will endeavor to answer your question “by the book” next week. 

‘Fides.’ —Will try to obtain and forward the Ducks. ; 

gar The Secretary of the Ashland Jockey Club will accept our thanks for a copy of the 

Rules. ; 
~—- Sketches by ‘‘Jack Hopeton,”’ interesting letters from London and from our Tra- 
velling Correspondent, etc., will appear in next week’s paper. 











‘THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES — 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 19, 1859. __ 


OUR HARVEST FOR THE WEEK. 

We present in this number an article entitled ‘‘Labourdonnais and 
Morphy,” which will be read, we think, with intense interest, not only 
by chess enthusiasts, but also by readers who aré perseyally but little in- 
terested in the game. The literary merits of the sketch are of a high or- 
der, and the reminiscences are charming. ‘‘Recollections of the Stage,’’ 
by an old play-goer, are more than usually piquante. Our London cor- 
respondence, ‘‘Ould Ireland’’ again, ‘'Mint Julep, Esq., Redivivus,’’ 
‘‘Loves of the Birds,’’ ‘‘Shooting and Fishing in Texas,’’ another capital 
letter from ‘‘Nicholas Spicer,’’ Our Travelling Correspondent, ‘‘Colonel 
Jeems Pipes of Pipesvilie,’’ a letter from ‘‘Le Menteur’’ on the Boston 
Post Office, a letter from ‘‘Quid Rides,’’ and a letter about the Morphy Tes- 
timonial, will be found among our original contributions ; also an account 
of the celebration of Washington’s Birthday in London. The selected 
matter offers ‘‘Irish vs. English Men and Horses,’’ by ‘‘Harry Hieover,”’ 
something about Saunterer, the winner of the Goodwood Cup, 1858, 
‘‘The Cabin and the Cabiner,’’ together with some more extracts from 
the interesting work just published by the Harpers, entitled ‘‘Three Vi- 
sits to Madagascar,’’ with interesting incidents and editorial melange. 


THE OLD “SPIRIT FAMILY.” 

There is no weekly paper published in the Union that claims a sub- 
scription and correspondent list representing so many old friends as the 
‘‘Spirit.’’ Upon our books are the names of gentlemen who have annu- 
ally, for nearly a quarter of a century, forwarded their five dollars, and 
their cordial wishes for our pr&perity. We could fill a column weekly 
with the letters we receive from every portion of the country, breathing 
a tone of interest in our enterprise that is seldom established between a 
paper and its readers. As an example, we may be pardoned for giving 
the following ; they are characteristic of *‘a pile’’ that weekly finds a 
welcome reception within the walls of oursanctum. From New England 
we receive the following :— 

Gents—Enclesed you will please find five dollars ($5) asa renewal of 
my subscription to the ‘‘Spirit’’ for the coming year. My last subscrip- 
tion expired, I think, about the 17th ult. The old ‘‘Spirit’’ has been 
one of the ‘‘Penates’’ in our family for nearly twenty years, and it will 
not be my fault if it does not continue so todo for as many years to 
come ; for although the ‘‘Governor’’ has gone (‘God bless him !’’) still I 
see you have another in the harness who of all others I would prefer. 
‘* Vive le vieux Esprit,’’ says Yours very truly, 

From Louisiana, by the same mail, comes this greeting. The writer, 
after paying a merited tribute to the memory of our late ‘‘Governor,”’ 
proceeds as tollows :— 

We have at heart the continuation of the old ‘‘Spirit.’’ The seat 
made vacant by the death of the old Publisher we feel convinced will 
continue to be ably tilled by its new occupants, and that it will continue 
to be, as it has always been, a true chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports, 
Agriculture and the Stage. We have hugged to our bosom our old friend 
the ‘‘Spirit.’’ Many hours of a munotonous life in this latitude it bas 
relieved of its dulness. We have come to look uponit as one of the 
habitual inmates of our home, and should it ever cease to live, we should 
Srieve the loss of a true friend and companion. 

Yours truly, St. Marri. 

A friend in Virginia also greets us encouragingly, thus :— 

Tam glad to see that the old ‘Spirit’ still lives, for I consider it 
ro be a great loss to the sporting world if it should be discontinued. 
‘ certainly should consider it so, for I have been a subscriber upwards of 

wenty years. That the new firm may prosper is the sincere hope of 
Yours most respectfully. 

But we must ‘‘hold up.’’ Several columns would be required to give 
short extracts from letters in our possession, each brimful of good will 
to the ‘Spirit’ and its conductors. 











Sincutar Errscr oF Gravitation. —Contrary to the established notion, 
the laws of gravitation are not fixed. On one of the Brook! yn ferry boats, 
the other day, a shock to the boat sent a young girl flying into the arms 
of a handsome gentleman, and drove another young lady in exactly the 
®pposite direction, so as to avoid an embrace from one of the “deck 
hands.”’ Our natural philosophers must look to their laurels. 


FINE ARTS. 
Powers’ S#atue or Wenster.—-It is vefy difficult to get certain Bosto- 
nians to admit that anything peculiar to Boston is less than perfect. 
It is, therefore, quite refreshing to learn that the inhabitants of this no- 
tional city have at last had something to brush the scales from their eyes, 
and teach them that perfection is not always to be found in their midst. 
Powers’ statue of Webster is conceded to be a total failure, not from any 
ideal mcdel they had indulged in of the great expounder, but simply 
from the fact that they were familiar with his personal appearance while 
living, and the statue, while it has nothing resembling it, is also, un- 
happily, not ideally interesting—possessing, therefore, neither the merit 
of being literal or poetical. We are not severely pained at this result, 
for Boston possesses an artist in Mr. Ball, the sculptor, who can do jus 
tice to Webster, and who has already displnyed’his power to cope with 
the subject, and yet he has been entirely overlooked, because, most 
likely, he had no foreign airs to deck his native graces. In nothing 
could Boston have been more severely disappointed than in the failure of 
the statue ; had it been equal to the occhsion, no Jupiter in ancient Rome 
could have been more revered, but a form without grace, a face destitute 
of expression, and a head waating in strength, are things not peculiar to 
Webster, and the want of them in the statue turns the populace sick 
with disgust, and we sincerely hope that the feeling will find no abate- 
ment until the statue is safely housed from sight in some lumber-room, 
or, if utility is desired, it is melted up, and its substance cast into useful 
shovels and tongs. Powers could never make a statue of a hero; his 
successes, which were all achieved before his foreign study, were simply 
ideals of the female head or figure, and the most successful of them ne- 
ver claimed to be else than pleasing fiction. His stitue of Calhoun is 
disagreeable, and his statue of Webster is absurd ; and yet no artist, an- 
cient or modern, ever before had such extraordinary originals, in mind 
and in body, to put in ‘immortal form.’’ Mr. Calhoun was one of the 
most impressive men that ever trod the earth ; his whole appearance was 
calculated to inspire admiration mingled with awe, it was the impress of the 
Almighty, and the artist had only to catch it, to have accomplished 
more than art had ever done before. Webster had a head that was no- 
where surpassed by the best works of the antique, and his peculiar body 
gave it still more character, and the two conjoined made up a form pecu- 
liar and extraordinary, as unlike Calhoun’s as possible, yet characteristic 
and grand. Great and deplorable are Powers’ failures, and, most unfor- 
tunately, the nation and posterity are losers by his want of skill. 
Portrait or Kossutu.—We have on exhibition in our office a very fine 
portrait of the Trotting stallion Kossuthy painted by Troyz. It is repre- 
sented as @perfect likeness of the horse, who has gained considerable re- 
nown in Virginia, having won first premiums two successive years, and 
subsequently, being disqualified by the Rules of the Society from receiv- 
ing any more premiums, was awarded a certificate of superiority. Gen- 


tlemen are invited to call and examine it, as well as other paintings in 
our Gallery. 





THE OPINION AS Is AN Opinton.—‘‘Brother Spurgeon,’’ we see by the pa 
pers, declines visiting America. If he wishes to retain his popularity he had 
better stay at home. Spurgeon may bea very good preacher for plain 
work ; like the drummer down in Newbern, North Carolina, ‘‘he can mu- 
sic a company along pretty well where the road is straight, but when be 
comes to a corner he aint nowhar.’’ Any New York sensation clergy- 
man can give him the lead and inside track, and then overhaul him be- 
fore the q uarter-stretch is reached. We calculate if Beecher or Cheever 
were well fed and groomed, and brought on the course in first-rate con- 
dition, they would so far distance Spurgeon that the judges would 
rule him off the course, as having neither wind or bottom to contend 
against our fast pulpit naga. 


Murder in Georgia.—We regret to learn that Col. Jos. Bonp, of Macon, 
Ga., was recently killed by Lucius Brown. The difficulty is said to have 
occurred from Col. Bonp’s chastising one of Brown's negroes. Col. Bonp 
was one of the most wealthy and estimable men of Georgia, very popular 
with his neighbors, and public-spirited. 


That a rose would smell as sweet by any other name is a fact that was 
apparent to everyone’s olfactories without the assertion of Shakspeare, 
but that skunk-skins should become agreeable when called ‘‘Mountain 
Fishers,’’ shows that there is something, afterall, ina name. It is 
stated that five thousand skunk-skins have been exported from Hartford, 
Conn., during the last two seasons, at an average price of 62} cents per 
skin. During a single week a New York dealer sent thirty thousand of 
these skins to Europe, where they are much worn by fashionable ladies 
under the title alluded to of ‘‘Mountain Fisher.’’ The fur is highly va- 
lued, and the skins have none of the peculiar odor for which the animal 
is noted. 


Early Butterflies.—On Sunday last, March 13th, many streets of New 
York and Brooklyn were filled with gaily-colored butterflies. Such a 
phenomena we believe to be rather unusual, and it bodes either an early 
or late spring, we don’t know which ; but we know the butterflies were 
very attractive and very novel, and created a great deal of amusement for 
the children, who at once, attracted by their gay colors, commenced pur- 
suit. 


We are indebted to J. F. Coyuz, of Washington City, for ‘‘The Life 
Wake of the Fine Arkansa3; Gentleman who Died betore his Time.’’ 
The worst wish an Irishman can give an enemy is, that he may witness 
his own funeral ; to our friend Pike the ‘‘obsequies’’ turned out quite a 
joke. 





Salting Broadway is found to save live horses’ feet ; salt will also save | 
dead pigs’ feet, and by a miraculous chemical operation will turn them 
them into souse. There is nothioug like galt. 





Hunting on Grosse Téte, La.—One of the finest localities in Louisiana for 
grouse is on the Grosse Téte, which drains a rich and fertile tract of 
country lying west of Baton Rouge, where splendid plantations lie be- 
side dense cane-brakes and forest solitudes. Messrs. H. A. Castle, Ed. 
Castle, and Chas Robinson, during the past winter, at periods when their 
time was not required on their plantations, killed seventeen bears, forty- 
seven wild-cats, and eighty-two deer. Who says the Grosse Téte is not 


THE EXPLOSION OF THE STEAMER PRINCESS. 


The destruction of a steamboat on the Mississippi, unhappily, is not a 
thing of such rare occurrence as to demand especial attention, but the 
recent terrible catastrophe on board of the Princess comes home to our 
heart with singular force, not only because it is unprecedented in its 
character for ruin, but also because it has suddenly swept into eternity 
scores of noble men, most of whom we had the pleasure of knowing 
personally, while many of them we classed as intimate friends. It is no 
wonder that General Scott declined the honor of a public dinner ex- 
tended him by the citizens of Baton Rouge, in consideration of the uni- 
versal gloom that pervaded the community ; the very atmosphere must 
have been charged with death, and long years must pass away ere the 
ameliorating influence of time can obliterate the sorrow and the pain 
which has been brought about by the explosion of the Princess. How 
many hundred times have we stood upon ‘‘Conrad’s Point,’’ and viewed 
with pleasure the distant city of Baton Rogue bathed in the light of a 
spring day, or looked down along the coast toward the Manshaoc, the 
bold sweeping curve presenting ata single view an array of splendid 
plantations, the homes of so many chivalrous and hospitable people. 
Just beyond we could almost discern the family residence of John Ha- 
gan, whose manly qualities and nobleness of soul shed a lustre over the 
State which claimed him as a citizen. To think that his home, where all 
was once so happy and so elegant, where hospitality was more than 
usually bountiful—to think that he is among the victims, is more than 
we can realize, or are willing toadmit. But the names of those who are 
lost come crowding upon us in scores, many of whom were remark- 
able for talent and for patriotism, and all for usefulness as citizens 
—and to think that in a moment they were hurried into eternity, 
without one word to friends, without a note of preparation. Naturally 
indeed does the N. O. ‘‘Delta,’’ in its agony of retrospection, ask, ‘‘Are 
the advantages resulting from the use of steam equal to the loss it occa 
sions of property and life ?’’ 

Strange indeed is it that the ‘‘popular boat’’ often seems destined at 
last to be sacrificed to some untoward accident. Who among our Louisi- 
ana readers does not recollect old Capt. Laurent, the favorite of the river, 
whose boats were considered by the Southern family party as safe as the 
parlor or sleeping-room of the private mansion, and yet the Clipper ex- 
ploded, end in a moment the well-earned character of years was lost— 
went down amid the horror and desolation of dying men. So with the 
Princess, that favorite of the river, whose cabin was the scene for years 
of all that was elegant and refined in Southern life, yet in an evil hour 
success made the watchful eye indifferent, and the fearful catastrophe 
comes that whelms, by its magnitude, all former ones in the shade. 

Steam is the greatest boon ever afforded to the people of the Mississippi 
Valley. Its strong arm has made the banks of the ‘‘Father of Waters’ 
to bloom as the rose, but the blessing has been marred by carelessness, 
and reckless men have been allowed tov long to have control of the agency. 
A false public sentiment keeps the guilty parties from punishment. The 
Princess will not be an exception to the universal rule. To say that the 
disaster was not occasioned by neglect,is to us absurd. The fact that 
the boat had run for months and years so well and safely is evidence 
that she might have so continued to her wearing out, had not the engi- 
neers become reckless, and in the epirit of ridiculous competition, now 
alas! awful in its consequences, overtasked the strength of iron, and 
turned steam—an excellent servant when under control—into a demon, 
a fiery fiend, as implacable and heartless as the grave. 

While the dead are still unburied, and the wounded in scores are 
screehing and dying along the river, we note the preparations which are 
to end in the usual verdict of ‘‘nobody to blame."" The first engineer, who 
was three hours off duty before the explosion, comes to the rescue, 
and pronounces that the boilers and machinery were in perfect order 
at the time he left his watch; but what does he knew of the fear- 
ful events, the possible carelessness, that took place in the engine-room 
in the long three hours he was asleep? Surely three hours is an eternity 
of time when furnaces are heated to whiteness, and water is evolving 
into gas ‘Three hours are long enough to prepare for any destruction, 
where the victims as on the Princess were all marshalled living to the fune- 
real pyre. For the dead there is no remedy ; the broken hearts, themoura- 
ing widows, the orphaned children, live and suffer ; but will the fearful 
catastrophe of the Princess be lost on the living ? will any more caution 
be used in the future? will public opinion demand greater care, and per- 
mit greater punishment of the reckless and guilty—in short, will the 
scenes through which the people of Baton Rouge have passed, clamor for 
more safeguards—will an accident be held, as it is, as bona fide evidence 


of carelessness, or will all soon be forgotten—the repose only to be 
broken by anotber explosion, and another harvest of ruin and death ? 

We subjoin a list of many of the prominent victims of the Princess ca- 
tastrophe, imperfect, of course, yet heart-rending by its magnitude. It 
includes a large representation of the very best persons of Louisiana and 
Mississippi—Planters, Lawyers, Statesmen, Legislators, and men of wealth 
and distinction in every class of life—no special attention could have se- 
lected, in the same number of persons, so much that was noble and ex- 
cellent in life :— 

Killed.—Capt. Jackson, H. W. Sherburn, J. C. Taylor, J. W. Seymour, 
of Baton Rouge ; H. B. Murphy, Rapides Parish ; John J. Hodge, Mis- 
sissippi ; John Clark, officer; Mr. Brandon, James Gale, W. L. Glover, 
Natchez ; Colonel Coffee, Mississippi ; L. Huard, Charles Bannister, mem- 
bers of the Louisiana Legislature; Dr. Richards, Point Coupee; John 
M. Bell, New Orleaus ; Jobn Hagan, Iberville ; Mr. Marks, Mississipp! , 
James Izod, clerk of the boat; Mr. Calhoun, Maysville, Ky. : Master 
Stewart, Mississippi; Joseph Clark, second clerk ; Peter Hearsey, second 
enogineer ; Edward Quig, barkeeper ; William Kingston, New Orleans ; 
Mr. Carrey, barkeeper: Ruabela, Andrew, colored hands. 

Wounded. —S. H.Lurty, Sheriff of West Feliciana; Mr. Brewer, lawyer 
of Bayou Sara; W. B. Phillips, merchant of Bayou Sara; Wm. Vernon, 
Sheriff of Concordia ; Hall Wilcox, Rodney, Mississippi; John F. Scott, 
Tensas ; Auguste Delee, Clinton, La.; F. Surget, Natchez; Mr. Cock- 
burne, New Orleans; W. Harbour, J. Vignie, Pointe Coupee: Frank 
Cheatham, Baton Rouge; Mr. Baxter, Rapides; Mr. Corneau, Baton 
Rouge ; L. D. Reeves, member of the Legislature, from Tensas ; F. C. La- 
ville, member of Legislature, New Orleans; T. Davenport, Mississippi ; 
Judge F. Farrar, Pointe Coupee ; Philip Brandon, Mississippi ; Miss Lu- 
cy Stone, Natchez; Mrs. S. Surget, Natchez; Mr. W. H. Wirte, Wash- 
ington City ; M. Bourgeois, Pointe Coupee; Mr. Hudson, Bayou Sara ; 
Geo. Evans, Natchez; Phiiip Stevans, Baton Rouge; J. M. Carr, New 
Carthage ; E. Flood, Bardstown, Ky. ; Miss T. Smith, Natchez; Edward 
Williams, Texas ; Joseph Delaney ; Judge Boyoe, Avoyelles ; George S. 
Casey, Pilot; Mr. Murdock, St. Joseph's ; E. Canonge, New Orleans; 


— 











a charming country ” 


Lacoul, Pointe Coupee; Mr. Allery, Baton Reuge. 
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THE BIRDS. 
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the suggestive experience of every reader. 

“Cruel generalization,’’ whispers the nearest tender voice. 
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1's dream, the proud man’s 


‘‘Unjust accusation,’’ asserts the next soft tone, 
‘Merciless fate !’’ say eyes whose pleadings almost upset the theory. 
“Shameless conclusion,’’ angers out the injured dlue. 

“Glass houses and throwing stones,’’ carelessly insinuates the coquette. 

“All life has preferences,’ ventures the timid philosophess. ‘‘The 
flower, for instance, loves the sun—ever the same sun. (Not ever the 
same flower, though.) The stream creeps to the ocean—the eternal ocean. 
(A winding, fluctuating streamthough.) The very essence of nature is 
female constancy. (Constant to her female nature.)’’ 

So? Why is woman compared to flowers? 

‘«________ Flowers 
In their first virgin purity, 
Flatterers both of the nose and eye, 
To be cropt by paramours 
Is their best of destiny. 
And those nice darlings of the Jand, 
Which seem heaven's painted bow to scorn, 
And bloom the evening of the morn, 
Are the gay trophy of a hand. 
So said Mendosa. 
Why to the sun, metastatically with the flowers? 
‘‘Woman, your eyes shed glances like the sun, 
Now shines your brightness, now your light is done ; 
On the sweet’st flow’rs you shine, ‘tis but by chance, 
And on the basest weed you'd waste a glance.” 

Talk of ocean? 

“The ocean of passion has its tides, and itis rarely possible to keep 
the level up to high-water mark. The law of love is that of ebb and 
flow, or of stagnation and decay.’’ Read Mayo’s ‘‘Berber.’’ (Every 
sporteman and lover of the horse should read the ‘‘Berber.’’) 

The very essence of nature is change, the expressive element of which 
is forgetfulness. ‘“‘It isa strange truth, we do forget! The summer 
passes over the furrows, and the corn springs up ; the sod forgets the 
flower of the past year; the battle-field forgets the blood that has been 


spilt upon its turf: the sky forgetsthe storm, and the water the noon- | 


day sun that slept upon its bosom. All nature preaches forgetfulness, 
Its very order is the progress of oblivion.’’ 

And now to my Love-Story. 

I had purchased a pair of birds believing them to be the Hag lish Gold- 
finch. (Perchance, from a woman.) My house was to be merry with 
warblings, and the approaching spring was to be welcomed by gay 
songs. Visions of flowers accompany the songs of birds. Hyacinth, 
crocus, and lilac, were to embower bird-cages, and cast their fragrance 
around the wired dens. Alas! a few days convinced me that I had been 
egregiously ‘‘taken in.’’ The male twittered, and the female peeweed. 
The romance vanished. I thought I recognized the fluttering voice of our 
common ‘‘chippy,’’ that brought back the country, and the bird-nest 
robberies, of my boyhood. Finding myselfthe prey of hawks, I resolved 
to swallow the swindle as amiably as possible. However, Mre. Chippy 


was separated from her mate, on the principle of ‘‘No song, no supper,’’ 
while the lingering hope that I had not been cheated instigated likewise 


this methed of effecting the old saw, ‘‘a bird that can sing, and won't 
sing,’ etcetera. Mrs. Chippy’s cage hung near by, and she melliflu- 
ously greeted her lost companion with a continual ‘‘Bob-by !’’ ending the 
by plaintively and very high (on Zsharp.) He gasped. The experiment 
looked favorable. In order to add the stimulation of example to the 
above lesson, I procured a Canary—a remarkable singer—and hung Ais 
cage within sight and bearing of the separated twain. In less than five 
minutes, the yellow intruder commenced irilling, chirping, whistling, 
now up trill, now down, trill again, chromatic, furious whistle, countless 
quantities of trills all in one, et cetera, with a ruffled swelling throat. 
The coquette remained immovable upon her perch, absorbed in the shrill 
notes of her new suitor. It had cost me a pang to separate her from her 
lord, and only consented to the cruel act in hope of eliciting from his 
throat some sound, however cat-birdy and unmelodious. But the Canary 
failing to arouse him by such excellent examples of love-singing, I gave 
up the trial, and restored him to his mate—the companion of his hereto- 
fore happy hours. An unexpected scene was now enacted. He welcomed 
her with pleasant twitterings, intelligible to her, doubtless, as expres- 
sions of his joy and restored happiness. He flitted about his large cage, 
and approached her, intent upon demonstrating the exuberance of his 
feelings. But Mrs. Chippy would allow no more familiarity. Her heart 
was no longer his. She contemplated seeking divorce, but by the power of 
her own bill, and not of @ legislative one. She bristled up her plumage, 
pecked at him, and finally drove him about the cage as remorselessly 
as only a teasing coquette knows how to mad drive an ardent lover. Sa- 
tiefied with these demonstrations of her indifference, he sulked upon a 
distant perch, while she approached the side of the cage contiguous to 
that of the canary, with ‘‘lisping tongue so soft and head awry,’’ greeted 
Jim in turn with her melodious ‘‘Bob-by.’’ At once the Canary resumed 
his vigorous singing, and as long as daylight lasted the love-scene con- 
tinued. Mercy now suggested her final removal from her deserted hus- 
band, and he has since——-—no, not died, but pined aud drooped. 


I felt sad over Mr. Chippy’s fate. Now heart-broken, his experience 
differs not from that of his unhappy sex. Could he sing, he would un- 
doubtedly wail out the following complaint : 

‘*] dreamt a ‘bright particular star’ 
in lovely radiance shone, 

And fondly deemed its gentle rays 
Beamed out for me alone. 

I loved it—but too soon I saw 
The sky with clouds o’ercast, 

And found in sorrow I had dreamed 
Of ‘hopes too bright to last.’ 

“I dreamt a rose in beauty bloomed, 
To all admirers free ; 

But that its soft and balmy breath 
Was only shed for me. 

I loved it—but too soon there came 
A rude and shivering blast, 

And taught me I had dreamed again 
Of ‘hopes too bright to last.’ ’’ 

While thus dismissing wy bird story, let me observe that the above 
little jewel, called “False Hopes,’’ is from the early pen of an artist 
friend of my younger days (Mr. M. J.H., he of Skiffold Flinkins and 
Linkum Noggins memory ;) and should my present vagary meet his 
placid eye, he will know there still lives his, and your, friend 

PSILADELPHA, Ma Litrie Pits. 





Two New Baronets.—Last evening’s ‘‘Globe’’ announces that two new 





baronetcies are about to be conferred—one on Mr. Cunard, the great ship- | 


re to whose energy and enterprise we owe the establisbment of the 
i toh eempgelighertinge fm by his name; and the other on Sir 

c » Whose well-d ed reputation in the A i . 
onies fally justifies the new benee. ‘ ae 


What more than these, I leave to 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
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| Bench, which was a perfect satire on the military system of our country. 


| Here we have an acknowledged officer of experience, one Lieut. -Colonel 
| Dickson, employed to superintend the discipline and manage the accounts 
| of the regiment, while a noble Karl—the titled and wealthy reprcsenta- 
tive of the Egertons, knowing far less of military matter t hana drill- 
sergeant —condescends to pocket the pay of a sinecure office without ever 
performing any duties at all. Well, the officers got into debt, and as the 
| corps is soon afterwards disbanded, they seem to care little who pays 
the tradesmen, or whether they are paid at all) The latter-—and who 
can blame them ’—sue the lordly Colonel the ostensibly (and in fact, 
really,) responsible officer for their amounts—in all, nearly £600; when 
his Lordship, after resorting to unworthy shifts to protract payment, 
turns round on the Lieutenant-Colonel, and accuses him of mismanage- 
ment and embezzling of the mess funds—which charge, supported only 
by ex parte evidence, is so received at the War Office that poor Dickson is 
summarily dismissed the service. The latter, however, despairing of 
justice from a military tribunal, appeals boldly to a civil court in vindi- 
cation of his character, aud the noble Earl has to pay £205—a ridicu- 
lously inadequate sum, by the way—for the wicked slander that he has 
perpetrated, and Col. Dickson’s honor stands completely vindicated be- 
fore all generous-spirited and correetly-thinking men. The whole case is 
puerile enough, every one will admit; but the trial will do good by ex- 
posing to ridicule the whole system of sinecure feather-bed Colonelcies, 
| and showing the paramount necessity of making the militia a part of the 
| regular army, and subject to the same authorities. 
| 
| 





An interview that our young Prince of Wales (who is travelling 
| through the Continent under an incognito title) has had with his Holiness 
the Pope of Rome has recently set all the sainés in a fearful quandary for 
the ?rotestantism of our heir-apparent, which, they consider, is fearfully 
endangered by the present close propinquity of our future monarch to 
the ‘‘scarlet lady’’ of the Eternal City. Indeed, we should not wonder 
if special prayer-meetings were to be convened for the purpose of implor- 
ing the Deity for the royxl youth’s speedy deliverance from the bondage 
of Rome; and those great apostles of Evangelism, Lord Shaftsbury and 
Mr. Spooner, have shed rivers of tears, we hear, in lamentation for the 
| truantry and supposed defection of Britain’s promising Prince ; nor shall 
we be surprised at both of them moving votes of censure against Lord 
Derby and Ben D’Israeli for sanctioning the young man’s perilling his 
faith in such extremely dangerous company. Now—kunowing how many 
of the Derby supporters are half-way to Rome already—we think it not 
at all unlikely that they would go there altogether, had they thought 
that the Prince of Wales were likely to set these flunkies an example of 
conversion to the Church of Rome. Of that, however, there is—be it 
said to the comfort of the saints—but very little danger, inasmuch as 
his succession to the throne of Great Britain depends on his adherence to 
the Protestant faith. 

D'Ieraeli is no doubt mad enough, when he supposes that any mea- 
sures of Reform proposed by himself, as the organ of the Conservatives, 
will be accepted by the country, or that they will remain six weeks in 
office after its first proposition ; but Lord Chelmsford has exhibited symp- 
toms of insanity that absolutely unfit him for office. Nepotism is the 
crying sin and favorite weakness of the Whigs; but the learned Chan- 
cellor has fairly ‘‘outheroded Herod’’ by the appointment offone Hig- 
gins—a rephew of his, and nominally a barrister, though he never prac- 
tised, and is wholly innocent of any acquaintance wit Coke upon Little- 
ton, Blackstone, Chitty, Sugden, and other great iaw-writers—to what 
does the reader suppose? Toa Mastership in Lunacy—a post rcquiring 
great knowledge of law, great sagacity, and deep penetration into char- 
acter; and the greatest sensation and indignation has been caused in all 
legal circles by this ill-starred appointment, which is little less than an 
insult to the whole Bar. ‘This has led to the great Higgins’s retirement 
in favor of Mr. S. Warren, M. P. for Medhuret, who isa very proper per_ 
son ; but we hear that the learned Thesiger is so ashamed of the fauz pas 
that has called down on him such strong denunciations, that he intends 
forthwith to vacate the woolsack for the less obtrusive post of Chief Ba- 
ron of the Exchequer, as Lord Lyndhurst did before him several years 
ago. 

Some months since, a few members, a deputation of the ‘‘American 
Association,’’ waited on your Minister at London, Mr. Dallas, inviting 
him, his lady and family, to take part in a Ball to be given this evening 
in respectful memory of Washington: The great man declined, and, no 
doubt, wondered at the verdancy of the applicants. What! Mr. Dallas, 
the guest of Queen, Lords, and Squirearchy, mix with the wives of Ame- 
rican merchants? faugh! A dinner was then suggested, which is to take 
place this evening at Willis’s Grand Rooms, King street, St. James’. 
Mr. Dallas does not take part in this feed, but places his legs under the 
mahogany of the London Tavern, where Field Marshal his Grace the 
Duke of Cambridge presides, surrounded by a host of aristocrats. Could 
any mortal—even a Republican—choose between a living Prince anda 
def unct Patriot ? 

The popular opera ‘‘The Rose of Castille’’ has been revived at the Royal 
Italian Opera, and, alternated with ‘‘Satanella,’’ draws fair audiences. 
The vast stage, the gorgeous costumes, the admirable groupings, and 
general excellence of the stage arrangemeats, give renewed vitality to 
Balfe’s charming preduction. The singing of Mr. Harrison, Mr. Weiss, 
aud the Misses Pyne, is beard to as much, if not moregadvantage, thaa in 
the smaller house where the ‘‘Rose’’ first blossomed into popularity. 
The American opera, ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,’’ isin active preparation, and 
will shortly be produced. 

A. new piece, adapted from the French by Mr. Oxenford, and called, 
‘*The Last Hope,’’ was played at the Lyceum on Wednesday, for the first 
time, on the occasion of Madwme Celeste’s benefit. The heroine of the 
plot is Marie (Madame Celeste), the daughter of respectable parents, and 
she appears in the triple character of daughter, wife, and mother. In 
the first act, a young Eaglishman falls in love with her, but it being dis- 
covered that her brother is a convict in the galleys, her lover's father, 
Sir William Warnford (Mr. J. Neville), determines to break off the match, 
and her mother dies of » broken heart. In the second act we find Sir 
William, who is under the influence of an arch-scoundrel, Michall (Mr. 
Fitzjamez), and who, finding that his son has married Marie, and has re- 
tired to Malta, he follows them, and there he actually bribes a pirate and 
his gang to take Alfred, the son, away by force, and to separate mother 
and child. Amongstthe ruffians is found Pierre (Mr. Emery), who isa 
most repulsive scoundrel, and is ready to sell, kidnap or murder his 

whole kindred. He is, however, softened at the last moment by his sis- 
ter’s little child, who breaks througa the extremely rough coating of his 
bad nature. He relents, and instead of kidnapping his sister’s child, he 
saves her, and kills in mortal combat his leader, the villain Michall ; and 
Alfred, the husband, being restored, all ends joyously ; no evil effects oc- 
curring, as we understood from the very violent, though really just, 
slaughter of the villain in a room into which the combatants had been 
locked. In truth, the piece is rather misty in some minor particulars, 
and ia the first act the audience wondered what it was all about, and 
whither the thread of the story was leading them. The last act, how- 
ever, being full of strong situations, highly colored by Madame Celeste, 
brought down the curtain amidst general applavse, and Mr. Oxenford 
from his retreat in a private box. The acting throughout was excellent. 
Nothing could be better than Mr. Emery’s Pierre, and Mr. Fitzjames—a 
most useful and intelligent actor—played the scoundrel Michall very 
effectively. Mr. Rogers created much laughter in a small comic part 
that, in less skilful hands, would have shared the fate of those many 
flowers the poet deplores as ‘‘born to blush unseen.’’ 

On Monday night, a new historical drama, founded on a play by Vic- 
tor Hugo, was produced at the Surrytheatre. It is entitled ‘‘Cromwell,’’ 
and treats more especially of the Royalist plots that so fiercely beset the 
Protector in the year before Lig death (1657). The playwright, Mr. H. 
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to which Mr. Creswick imparts 
ment applause of the house. He was remarkably well made up, and 
looked very like the acknowledged pictures of the great warrior and le 
gislator. Heis theonly historic part in the piece; and, indeed, when 
he is not on the stage, the proceedings are all devoted to very broad ¢o- 
medy. The well-known anecdote of finding one of his chaplains on hig 
knees to his daughter, who excused herself by saying that the lover wag 
urging her to promote a marriage with her maid, on which Cromwell had 
the marriage solemnized on thejspot, caused immense fun, the present 
dramatist having contrived that it shall be Lord Rochester (Mr. Fer- 
nandez), who is married to an old but amorous lady (Mrs. Atkins). Mr. 
Widdicombe also adds to the merriment by enacting a fanatical broad- 
brim in the loudest style of cant. The scenery is exceedingly good and 
picturesque, and the whole got up in the usual excellent style of this the- 
atre. The ladies bad not much to do, but Mrs. Hudson Kirby was digni- 
fiedjas the Lady Protectress, and Mrs. Charles Calvert pleasing as Frances, 
the amiable daughter of Cromwell. M. 
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SHOOTING AND FISHING IN TEXAS. 


Dear Old ‘‘Spirit’’—Am just in receipt of Vol..XXIX., No.1, of the 
same sparkling and ever loved old ‘‘Spirit,’’ growing riper and better ag 
it grows older. On the first page of said sheet I saw ‘‘Beagle, Gonzales, 
Texas ;’’ this reminded me that Beagle had been silent some time, which 
silence arose from no want of disposition, but from sickness among the 
‘‘Beagle’’ stock. Butall right now—Madam Beagle and all the little 
Beagles well. But the question, what shall I say, is the thing. Shoot- 
ing season about over; wildfowl on the wing to the frozen North; 
snipe all gone—not many at firet. In a word, will have to oil and lay 
up in ‘‘ordinary’’ old ‘‘Joe Manton’’ and ‘‘Wesley Richards,’’ and give 
Ponto and Dioks holiday for a spell. 

Do you recollect (well, I suppose you don’t, but Ido,) the 18th Sep- 
tember? Fine morning, that. It was the day Col. W., Dr. W., and 
your humble servant, were to start to Corpus Christi. Well, we did 
start, but notin the morning. Just as old Sol (not Sol Smith) was pacing 
along, about midway between zenith and horizan, the last end of his 
round, who should [see coming over the prairie but the Doctor on old 
Bay, Verbren, the Mexican servant, on a mustang, and the Colonel, on 
one of Helnonan’s best, behind as fine a specimen of Maltese and Mus- 
tang cross as you ever saw. When I say fine Il mean /ine—none of your 
long-legged, raw-boned, slab-sided specimens, but a real fine one. 
‘*Halloo! Beagle, ready ?’’ came from the Colonel, at the top of his voice 
‘Ready !’’ cried I. So, without more ado, gun in hand, and fishing- 
tackle under arm, I took a seat by the Colonel. Away we sped at the 
killing rate of 34 miles per hour—pretty good speed, that, for a mule. 
About dark rolled up tothe parson’s, unlimbered, staked out, ate supper, 
smoked a cigar, balled off a yarn or two, and to bed; and snored (at least 
the Doctor did) till morning ; harnessed and travelled until four o'clock 
P. M , when we ha!ted on the Medio, a fine stream. Shot a partridge 
and hooked a fine trout or two (black bass.) Fried and eat, and slept 
until moruing. Rolled on to the Aransos, a beautiful clear stream. Who 
would have thought it? Here in North latitude 28 deg., in the month 
of September, we found a fine flook of teal—real blue- winged teal, fat and 
fine as was ever served up to an old shot. A double shot from my Wes- 
ley Richards breught down two anda half brace. Oh! ye epicures, 
didn’t we feast? Verbum is certainly the best camp-cook in the world, 
the Frenchman of Sebastopol renown (what's his name ?) to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Fish, flesh, and fowl, with condiments rare, was our 
fare (didn’t mean to rhyme) at this camp-fire, not forgetting, in the 
meantime, some of Owing’s best. Morning came, and all ready, we en- 
tered the well-known Aquilla Flats. Were all the sportsmen and all 
their guns and dogs on these flats, they could in a short time weary 
their arms, eyes, and fingers, with legs yet fresh, shooting partridge. 
Covey after covey got up before us as we made our way along the road; 
the temptation was too much for sporting nature. Sunday asit was, I 
could bear it no longer—drew out ‘‘Wesley’’ from the case, put homea 
charge, and took down two, ata double shot, from the first covey that 
rose. Thus I shot as the buggy rolled on, until seventeen brace had been 
bagged, as we travelled over aspace of about 44 miles, without ever 
leaving the road—tolerably fair work, that, for a Sunday forenoon. Soon 
we arrived at San Patricio, an Irish town, on the eastern bank of the 
Nueces river. We intended stopping here, but, peace be to the manes of 
the blessed Saint, he never had a more filthy namesake than this town. 
At the instance of the Doctor, we crossed the river and called upon his 
special friend, Esquire Miller. Here we met all the concentrated hospita- 
lity of frontier life. After a formal introduction, seats were offered, ani- 
mals ordered to be taken, glasses (pint tin cups) were passed, followed in 
quick succession by an old rusty quart cup, well filled with—attend all 
ye lexicographers, definers, and men of an@tent as well as modern lore, 
and learn, publish new editions, and disseminate the new and never before- 
heard-of cognomen of bald-faced corn-juice—Miller’s best ‘‘Aguata flippe- 
ta,’’life-preserving,cold-dispelling,appetite-giving aguata flippeta. ‘‘Drink, 
men, drink, it will do your souls good.’’ Thus were we met by the 
Doctor's friends. Soon we—the Doctor and I—thought of our game, and 
of having Verbum do his best. We were already in anticipation luxu- 
riating over a fine broiled partridge, but the first move in that direction 
called the attention of ‘‘mine host.’’ ‘His friends could never prepare 
their game at his house ; his cook wasup to it, and could dothem up 
alamode. All our protestations to the coatrary were of no avail. The 
game was consequently delivered over to a jetty specimen of African fe- 
male beauty. They disappeared ; the Colonel's face grew about two and 
a half inches in length in a minute; he thought all was spoiled. Jacob 
Faithful like, I advised him to ‘‘take it coolly.’’ In due time supper 
was announced. We entered a large long room at the back of the main 
building, and sat down at a long table. ‘The Colonel cast a glance along 
the board. Where wasthe broiled game? Nota vestige of a bird to be 
seen. His face elongated again. ‘‘Sold, certain !’’ he muttered. Soon 
a discovery was made. A large dish setting immediately opposite the 
Colonel contained the game, dismembered and stewed up intoa kind of 
hoteh potch, with sundry bits of wheaten does. As the Colonel eyed the 
birds I whispered into his ear ‘‘Alamode!’’ Here I stopped, for I saw 
all the Colonel’s good nature oozing out. Well, you can imagine we 
made a hasty supper, whiffed an Havana, and retired for the night. 
Next morning we were up with the lark. Besolved to have a broil for 
breakfast, we harnessed up and rolled out, leaving the Doctor to the 
hospitalities of his friend. After travelling about eight miles, we halted 
near a beautiful little stream and prepared our breakfast of a couple 
prace of birds bagged as we travelled. In two hours were were again in 
motion. About 2 o’clock P. M. that day we arrived on the banks of the 
Nueces Bay, about three miles above the city of Corpus, where we pitched 
tent, got out fishing-tackle, and commenced in good earnest among the 


redfish, which were numerous, large, and fat. Here we sported among 
the redfish and sea-trout, with an occasional stingaree, until sport became 
labor ; then we eat oysters, drank wine, and played billiards with the 
worthies of Corpus, until the time arrived for us to leave for heme, 
which we did, never forgetting mine host, Miller, and the game done up 
**alamode.’” 

Hoping you may live always, and your proportions never be less, w® 
are Yours forever, BEAGLE. 





Ipyt Piace, Gonzaues, Texas, Feb. 25, 1859. 
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LABOURDONNAIS AND MORPHY. 


Over twenty years ago, in New Orleans, just at the time Morphy was 





in infant in bis mother’s arms, ap eccentric individual, who announced 
himself as recently from India, handed to us the following article, which 
roduce without a word of alteration, save that we have sepa- 


we now 
rated the 
brought to our mind by the recent triumphs of our American chess cham- 
pion, Paul Morphy, deeming that it would be interesting to draw a paral- 
lel between the genius of these two men : 
Like an universal alphabet, the Chess-board is known to all nations. 
The Bonze plays at chess in the pagoda of Juggernaut ;\the palanquin 
bearing slave reflects how he may best checkmate a pebble king on a 
chess-board traced on the sands of the Ganges; the Icelandic bishop 
wiles away the tedious gloom ofa polar night, with his long-calculated 
moves on the chess-board, commencing with that which has become iden- 
tified with the name of Captain Evans: in short, from pole to pole, the 
sixty-four squares of the noble game have solaced the sorrows of the lords 
of the creation. 

From the writer's subsequent mention of the ““Evans’ gambit,”’ it 
would appear that this opening was at that time very popular every- 

where. It was thought almost invincible until the scalpel of modern 
chess analyists was applied to itso sharply that even Paul Morphy was 
foiled in his attempt to win by this debut the first game in his recent 
match at Paris with Prof. Anderasen—the most beautiful specimen, per. 
haps, of this gambit that there is on record. Im the hands of a practised 
and skillful player the ‘‘Evans gambit’’ is yet a formidable mode of at- 
tack, but it has fallen into much disfavor and disuetude of late, because 
of the decided advantage it yields to the second player. 

In the middle ages, the Chess-player travelled the world like a knight- 
errant, challenging emperors, kings, and mitred prelates, and acquiring 
wealth and honors by his victories. Boy, the Syracusan, was the most 
celebrated of these pacific warriors. He fought, rook in hand, with the 
Emperor Charles V., and conquered; hand to hand he fought with Don 
Juan of Austria, and that prince conceived so extraordinary a liking for 
both player and game, that he constructed in an apartment of his palace 
an immense chess-board with sixty-four squares of black and white mar- 
ble, the men being of real flesh and blood, and moving at the command 
of the two chiefs. At the battle of Lepanto, Boy played a game of chess 
with Don Juan, and ccnquered the conquerer of the Ottomans. 

At the present day, chess has lost none of its high merit, though he 

who sways the sceptre of the ivory kingdom may no longer enter the 
lists with sovereigns and popes. In Paris, in London, Vienna, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg, the most ambitious Chess-players are content with 
the admiration of their friends, and are often unknown beyond the pre- 
cincts of their clubs. Two great men alone have crossed the seas, and 
their names are known even to the Indian, thus conferring additional 
glory on the French chess-board. The clubs of England, and the circles 
of Germany, furnish no rival to M. Deschappelles and M. de Labourdon- 
nais. It has been M. Deschapelles’ good fortune, in his military life, to 
revive, in some sort, the exploits of Boy, the Syracusan. After the battle 
of Jena, he entered Berlin with the victorious army of France, repaired 
to the Amateur Chess-players’ circle, and challenged the most skilful 
member, offering his opponent the advantage of the pawn and two moves. 
At this supplementary battle of Jena, the circle of Berlin was beaten 
singly and collectively, and M. Deschapelles ended by offering the rook. 
The reflective gravity which the Germans ascribe to their exact and ma- 
thematical organization was conquered by the prompt and spontaneous 
calculation of the Parisian amateur. aed 

Fifteen years have now elapsed since M. Deschapelles, the most intri- 
cate player of his day, retired from the lists. At the time we write M. 
de Labourdonnais sways the sceptre, and reigns absolute monarc He 

is about forty-five years of age; every thing about him indicates superi- 
ority. The development of his forehead is extraordinary ; his eyes, over- 
hung by immense protuberances, seem constantly closed to all outward 
things, and in incessant communion with the mind within. Grandson 
to the illustrious governor of India, immortalized by Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, endowed with superior intellect and incredible application, he 
has never been ambitious of higher title than that of the first Chess- 
player in the world ; and this he has achieved. All] Europe knows that 
M. de La Bourdonnais resides in Paris, at No. 1, Rue de Menars, the 
splendid hotel of the Chess Club, and that he there receives challenges 
and gives lessons. Strangers every day arrive from all parts of France 
and of Europe; some, fired with the noble ambition of encountering De 
Labourdonnais with equal arms; others, with the humility of acknow- 
ledged inferiors, submitting to reeeive an advantage; all happy to make 
the acquaintance of, and to cross pawns with, the renowned master. 
The monarch refuses no duel, no propositfon ; he is ready atall times, 
and for all opponents. At nooa, fierce encounters begin in the vast sa 

loon of the Hotel de Menars, heated to twenty degrees in the winter, and 
cool asa grottoin the summer. There may be seen the staff of M. de 
Labourdonnais, composed of the elite of the amateurs, who, unassisted by 
their master, can beat all the players of the Westminster Club. As soon 
as M. de Labourdonnais sits down to play a game with an unknown vi- 
sitor from London, St. Petersburg, Vienna, or La Haye, every other game 
is suspended ; all present flock to head quarters ; the monarch and his 
antagonist are hemmed in ; and all eyes are fixed on the unerring finger 
and thumb that move the victorious pawn or man. The interest attached 
to the amusing scenes is intense aad inexhaustible ; and although the 
profane cannot well understand such emotion, it is enough, in order to 
justify this interest in the eyes of those who are not organized {to com- 

prehend it, to say, that the greatest of men have made it their favorite 
passion. 

Two decades have not dimmed the lustre of the glorious reputation 
which Labourdonnais and his master and teacher, Deschappelles, enjoyed 
with their cotemporaries. On the contrary, its sheen brightens as time 
rolis on, and Morphy’s triumphs have served to bring them out into the 
clearest and boldest relief. 

Our young Alexander, at the age of twenty-one, weeps that he has no 
more worlds to conquer, although his kingdom is as wide as the universe. 
He, too, ‘‘sways the sceptre,’’ ‘‘and reigns absolute monarch.’’ Every 
chess-player on this great globe is his subject, and all yield him willing 
obeisance, love, and adoration. ‘All Europe,’’ and all the world be- 
sides, knows that Paul Morphy, this last winter, had his headquarters at 
the famous Café de la Regence, made classic by litteralurs and chess kings. 
Philidor and Labourdonnais here have their busts, and Morphy’s has 
just been added. What a glorious triumvirate! What an honest juxta- 
position! While we look and admire, we are struck with the strange 
difference between the heads of Labourdonnais and Morphy! -Both are 
types of classic power and manly beauty, and each is wholly unlike the 
other. Morphy’s head is small, and finely and delicately chiselled, with a 
smooth and pensive brow, while the head of Labourdonnais was that of a 
Titan in size and appearance. The dimensions of the head are almost 
gigantic, measuring, I believe, more, by some two or three inches, than 
Daniel Webster's. The history of the bust of Labourdonnais, with 
which we are familiar, is a little singular. It was taken after death, and 
4a8 stillafew of the hairs from Labourdonnais’ head sticking to the 
plaster. It came into the possession of the chess author, Prof. H. R. Ag- 
nel, of West Point, whe designed sending it to the New York Chess 
Club, to be contended for as a prize in a tournament of their best play- 
ors. "y some mischance, it got tumbled down from its position at the 
top of Prof. A.’s bookcase, and was 80 completely broken to pieces that 
he thought its restoration impossible. But, fortunately, he gave the 
fragments to that fine chess-player, writer, and composer, Mr. Cooks, 
who 1. about the labor of its restoration as tenderly as ever ‘‘Old Mor- 
tality’’ touched with his loving chisel the effaced inscriptions on those 
Mayr tombstones which absorbed his heart’s strongest affections. 

’y the aid of an Italian worker in plaster, Mr. C. succeeded in so perfectly 


Tes ine > i i 
restoring the venerated head, that a casual observer would fail to notice 
it had ever been injured, 


Py Neher gres than Napoleon, M. de Labourdonnais affected a descent 
sedi tan ’ an conquered the Island. More fortunate in another re- 
tegtais aheaah es to complain of his adversaries’ harsh treatment, the 
Labourer board having no square of injustice. At the period of De 
~. ourconnais’ visit, much was said in France of M. Macdonald, whose 
Pay was, by some, supposed to surpass that of the great French master. 
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several paragraphs with such suggestions as are naturally 


William Bentinck, all the explorers of the Indian peninsula, all the Eng- 
lish from the East and West Indies, protested that Macdonald, of Edin- 
burgh, was a more skillful player than the Bramin Fla-hi, of Jugger- 


| naut ; and that he would easily beat M. Deschapelles, or M. de Labour- 
| donnais. One day, the latter quietly crossed the Channel, and repaired 
to London : and no sooner was his arrival at Jaunay’s hotel known at 
the Westminster Club, than a courteous invitation was despatched to his 
address, and it was not long ere a sharp contest commenced between the 


| friendly adversaries. M. de Labourdonnais found, on this occasion, an 
| antagonist worthy of him; the English had not boasted without reason 
of their champion’s skill. The struggle that ensued was more warm and 
spirited than London will probably ever witness again. Victory, how- 
ever, fell to the share of the Frenchman, being clearly established by a 
series of brilliant and decisive matches. ‘To the honor of England be it 
said, that the members of the Westminster Club bore this memorable de- 
feat with magnanimity. They gave M. de Labourdonnais a splendid din- 
ner at Blackwall ; the toasts, in compliment to the guest, being drunk 
exclusively in claret and champagne. 

How similar the career of Labourdonnais in England and that of Mor- 
phy there. Morphy dropped among the Londoners, as he did here in 
New York, in the most quiet and unexpected manner, and the West- 
minster and other Clubs vied todo him honor. He, too, soon ‘‘con- 
quered the Island,”’ but, unlike Labourdennis, he found on the English 
chessboard ‘‘one square of injustice.’’ Macdonald's place was unsupplied. 
Trace the similarity still farther between Labourdonnais and Morphy, 
and you will find that what was written nearly a quarter of a century 
ago of the one, may truthfully be said to-day ef the other. Each hada 
Brahmin myth, from farthest Ind, who was said by the quidnunes to be 
able to cope with the most formidable adversary, and néither ever found 
him. The ‘‘Fla-hi of Juggernaut’ of the past and present generations 
are twin-brothers, who exist only in the imagination, and neither of 
whom were ever seen, except by the ‘‘mind’seye.’’ The English players 
intend to give Morphy a ‘‘splendid dinner’ on bis return from his conti- 
nental triumphs. 

It may be said here that Labourdonnais’ blindfold play was more like 
that of Morphy than Philidor’s, Paulsen’s or Harrwittz’s. The charac- 
teristic caution and stability of the three last named found no imitation, 
and has no parallel with the twoformer. Some of their blindfold games 
are so dazzlingly brilliant that the eye, the mind, and the imagination, 
are blinded and carried captive. Morphy’s latest exhibition of this kind 
in Paris, where he conducted eight games simultaneously, and with per- 
fect success, against the strongest competitors, shows some games of 
whieh the veteran George Walker writes, ‘‘they should be inscribed in 
letters of gold on the walls of our London Chess Clubs.’’ There is this 
notable difference between Morphy and every other blindfold player that 
has ever lived. He invariably challenges the strongest players for anta- 
gonists. In this he has no equal or competitor, while in point of mere 
numbers, he has signified his willingness (and who doubts his ability ?) 


to play twenty games at one time! Ie not the mind lost when contemplating 
such prodigious workings of the human brain ? 


Macdonald’s,death, a few years since, left the British chess-board in a 
remarkable state of inferiority. The last national game played by corres- 
ndence between the Clubs of London and Paris, was marked, on the 
nglish side, by deplorable errors. In 1838, an article in the ‘‘Talamide,”’ 
commented upon by ‘‘Bell’s Life,’’ wounded the susceptibility of the 
nation that reckons a Chancellor of the Exchequer* amonz its high dig- 
nitaries. That paper noticed M. Deschapelles’ supplement to the battle 
of Jena. The noise of the levy of bucklers raised in Westminster, induced 
M. Deschapelles to emerge from his retreat, and throw down his glove in 
defiance of all England. Protocols were issued previously to the actual 
outbreak of hostilities. Deputies from the Britannic club at the Hotel de 
Menars, and were received with an urbanity quite chivalrous; it was 
agreed that diplomatic notes should be exchanged after a grand dinner at 
Griggnon’s. All the elite of Paris chess-playing society were invited to 
the restaurants of the Passage Vivienne ; the assemblage was composed of 
artists, bankers, peers, deputies, literary men, magistrates, generals, capi- 
talists, physicians, lawyers, and the leading members of the Club, Me- 
nars taking the chair. The entertainment was a perfectly convivial one ; 
the English drunk toasts to France, and the French to England; and 
when the dessert made its appearance, the guests ,began to grow serious, 
and the cart@l was produced as a crowning dish. The discussion that en- 
sued to determine the principals of the war between the two nations, was 
prolonged till two o’clock in the morning, the finesse of the cabinet of St. 
James’s being conspicuous on the occasion. At daybreak, the question 
was not advanced a stage ; andit having been found impossible to come 
to an agreement, the treaty was broken off. M. Deschapelles, who was 
preparing to make his descent in England, returned to his tent; and the 
only result of the discussion was the reminiscence of an excellent dinner 
at Grignon’s. 

The evenings at the club Menars have latterly been very animated, and 
have moreover created a prodigious sensation beyond the precincts of the 
club-house, on account of the marvellous games played by M. de Labour- 
donnais, with his back turned towards the chess-board. Philidor,+ the 
renowned musicianfand chess-player, was the originator of these incredi 
able feats, and no one since his time thought of reviving them. M. de 
Labourdonnais had long pondered on the tradition, and this laurel of 
Philidor’s frequently disturbed the monarch’s sleep. {One day, he attempt- 
ed one ot these intuitive combinations, and with complete success: the 
next day he played two more games on the same pian, playing out and 
wioning§ both. The report of these games spread like lightning, and 
caused a great sensation in the chess-playing world. The doors of the Me- 
nars Club were thrown open to amateurs and the curious, and M. de La- 
bourdonnais twice again repeated his experiment in public. The two 
games were played in the billiard room. M. de Labourdonnais seated 
himself in a corner, with his back towards the two cheas-boards, his face 
turned to the wall and hidden by his hands. An amateur stood by to 
proclaim aloud the move made by his antagonist. M. de Labourdonnais 
then played in his turn, naming the piece he required to be moved, as if 
the chess-board had been before him. As the game drew to a close, and 
as the board became cleared af taken pieces, the increasing intricacy 
of the position brought about by anterior moves, so difficult to be remem- 
bered by the blindfold player, excited the imagination of the espectatore 
to such a degree, that they deemed a happy termination of the gams 
next toimpossible. Let the reader, knowing the wonderful complications 
of the game, add to this the confused hum of voices from all parts of the 
saloon, the stifled murmurs of the by-standers making remarks and express- 
ing their astonishment, the opening and shutting of doors, the dull tramp 
of feet, the reiterated noise of coughipg, (it was in the depth of winter,) 
the loud and joyful exclamations of parties newly entering in ignorance ot 
what was going forward—in a word, all the innumerable trifling inci- 
dents, any one of which is usually sufficient to distract attention, and ima- 
gination becomes almost inadequate to conceive an idea of the mental pro- 
digy. Psychological analysis of such a labor is impossibie; the mind 
turns from it bewildered. The fact cau only be stated, without explana- 
tion or comment. 

The Chess player who devotes himself enthusiastically and con amore to 
his art, leads a life full of emotion and charm ; he becomes ageueral, and 
fights five or six battles a day without shedding a drop of bloud ; he en- 
joys all the self-gratulation of victory, supportsa defeat with philoso- 
phy, revels in the luxury of retaliation and vengeance, without sacrificing 
a single life ; he adopts the language ef the heroic profession ; he says : 
“Yesterday I fought General Haxo,’’ and smiles with re awakened honor ; 
or, ‘‘General Duchaffant obtained avictory over me this morning, and 
modestly casts his eyes on the ground. We frequently bear such phrases 
as the following at the chess-board :—‘‘Yours was an exceedingly awk- 
ward position ;’’ ‘‘Your attack on the right was feeble ;’’ *‘How unskill- 
fully you engaged your knight ;’’ ‘The General maneuvred admirably to 
save his castle.’’ It requires no great stretch of imagination to fancy 
one’s self in a camp on tite eve of a battle. And the best of this innocent 
passion is, that it never disgusts by satiety; the intoxicating illusions of 
to-day re-commence to-morrow ; to the Chess-player, all is vanity apart 
from the chess-board. No disenchanted Cincinnatus rushes back to his 
plough tail after these battles ; no philosophical Charles V. turns his pen- 
sive steps towards the hermitage uf St. {Just ; disgusted with glory 
and mankind, the conqueror does not depart from the battle-field ; the 
conquered recalls his slain to life, and fights the battlc o’er again; the 
bystanders cheer the loser, and congratulate the winner in turn. Six 
times a day the Chess player passes beneath triumphal arches, or bows to 
a conqueror, and the clock in the apartment striking the hour, always 





* Exchequer poe eae means in French a chess-board. 
+ This classical sobriquet was given by Louis XV., to Andre Danican, a native of Dreux, 
who was a member of the Paris Chess Club for thirty years ; but, being a royalist, emi- 





finds him at his post ; to-day making a stand against the English ; to- 
morrow against the Russian, and the day after against the Holy Alliance, 
or waging civil war against his own country, in actual contest with a re- 


lative or a dear friend. Glory, emotion, interest, sorrow, joy, every 
day, and at all seasons: even old age does no wrest him from the gentile 
| fatigues of suc h campaigns. There are po pensioners, no Chelsea, no 
| Greenwich, for the heroes of the chess-board. Behold at the Club Menars, 
| the noble and fresh looking old Chevalier de Barneville, the contempo- 


rary of Philidor, and of Jean Jacques Rousseau ; he has played in his time 
with Emile and St. Preux, at the Cafe Procope ; he has received a pawn 
from the great Philidor, In the reign of LouisfX V., he commenced his 
game by the classical shepherd move with an encyclopedist of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, at twojo’clock in the afternoon ;fhe now opens his game 
at precisely the same hour by Captain Evans's gambit with M. de Jouy, 
De Lacretelle, or Jay, for his antagonist ; that calm and venerable coun- 
tenance still preserves the samejexpression of joy after a victory, the same 
happy smile that animated it ia the presence of Jean Jacques and D’ Alem- 
bert. What a magnificent and irrefutable living argument in favor of 
chess! what a powerful stimulent, unknown to the Faculty |! The beauti- 
ful serenity of mind called into operation at the same hour, and applied 
to the same object, admirably regulates all the functions of the body, and 
confers on the physical organs an easy routine of existence that nothing 
can interrupt. The O er has no time to be ill, nor to die, to-day 
because he must play the other game to-morrow, 

The preceding paragraph calls for no special remark, save that it is 
quite amusing and adds a few names to the list of cotemporaneous player. 
“The classical shepherd move’’ is altogether too much for us, and yet 
like ‘‘the nobled queen’’ to Polonius, it may be ‘‘good.’’. Can some chess 
antiquary explain this opening ? 

When kings had nothing else to do but to reign, the chess-board was 
in high estimation at court ; people now-a-days, in affecting a few of the 
powers of royalty, have included the game of c chess in their conquests 
over thrones. Hence the noble game has made immense progrees ; and 
from being purely aristocratic, has become universal. In England, rti- 
cularly, where volumes on volumes are published, and, if scarcely ever 
read there, are uranslated and studied on the continent, hundreds of works 
on chess have been produced, to which the art is considerably indebted 
for itsadvancement. Formerly, Lolli and the Calabrian were the authorities 
on the game ; these authors who, unfortunately flourished too soon, like all 
writers who have not the good fortunate to be born our contemporaries, 
have almost fallen into oblivion, though their works still tacitly preserve 
an honorable place in the library, when in good condition. Since those 
venerable professors’ time, immense numbers of b py | of games have 
been invented, some of which have entirely altered the classical economy 
of the ancient games : at piece bas its gambit, which is called by its 
name, 80 that Palamede, Tamerlane, Alexander the Great, Parmenio. 
Sesostris, Confucius, Mahomet, Selim II., Lusignan, Charlemagne, Renau 
‘de Montauban, Lancelot, Francis I., Charles V., all the great men who 
claimed such high pretensions to the science of the chess-board, would 
die again of surprise, if they were resuscitated, to witness Captain Evans's 
gambit. It is, in truth, somewhat singular that Palamede, who played ten 
consecutive years before the walls of Troy, with Agamemnon, Achilles, 
Diomede, the two Ajaxes, all in the flower of youth, and full of imagina- 
tion and spirits, never hit upon the most insignificant gambit. It was 
Paris, a shepherd on Mount Ida, who originated the shepherd's move, and 
Sinon, who gave the check of the wooden horse to king Priam, did not 
invent even the knight's gambit. Yet what opportunities had not these 
heroes to advance the divine game! Achilles confined himself to his 
tent, and played night and day at chess with Patroclus; Agamemnon 
fought little, and played with Nestor. With careworn brow, and bowed 
down by the weight of his conjugal wrongs, Menelaus played with Ulysses. 
On board the thousand vessels at anchor at the mouth of the Simois, were 
two thousand Greek captains, who all cultivated the science of the chess- 
board. They fought once a quarter, and, on the morrow of the battle, 
the games re-commenced on the lofty poops of the thousand vessels, celsis 
puppibus, or on the beach. It was a vast Chess Club, having for its limits 
the Scamander, the Scwan gates, Cape Sigeum, and Tendos. It is easy to 
conceive that the kings and chiefs, who were dying of ennui at the siege of 
Ilium, had recourse toa game invented, or at least perfected, by their 
companion Palamede ; and that, overcome by the inexhaustible charm 
and the endless variety of its combinations, they passed the heat of the 
day beneath the ample shade of some of the pines of Ida, under their 
tents or between decks, before a chess-board. The length of the siege, 
which puzzled Voltaire and the Venitian Poco Curante, is thus easily ac- 
counted for. In the hypothesis here hazarded, a plausible reason is found” 
for the protracted retreat of Achilles in his tent during eight years, which, 
but for the powerful assistance of chess, would be utterly unaccountable 
in a young hero strongly inclined to the stirring excitement of war. Sup- 
press the Homeric tradition of chess, and how shall we. explain the con- 
duct of Thetis’ son, a recluse in a canvass tent six feet square! This rea- 
soning, we repeat, applies to the hitherto enigmatical slowness of the 
siege. All the besieging kings, passionately fond of chess, forgot Ilium 
and the wrongs of the injured Menelaus, insomuch that the bereaved hus- 
hand of Helen, in order to turn the lukewarm kings from the fascinations 
of check-mate, was obliged to represent to them, in glowing terms, the 
injury that necessarily resulted to him from the prolonged siege, and the 
increasing years of the wife ravished from his bosom: and when, at the 
end of the memorable ten years, Menelaus beheld both Troy and his wife 
in ruins—the noble game had been the cause of the mischief. The chess- 
board was the true lance of Achilles. At the instigation of Menelaus, 
Epeus, the constructor ( fabricator Hpeus) cut out a piece as large asa 
mountain (inslar montis ;) Sinon continued to move it by oblique passes, 
like a rocking-horse, and mated king Priam, mactat ad aras, according to 
the Virgilian expression.) It ia unfortunate that the Iliad. and Alneid 
have not fifty verses consecrated to this tardy explanation, which, we 
trust, will satisfy savants and commentators. 


This is decidedly rich, rare and racy! ‘Such a classic elucidation will 
astonish all the ‘‘old fogies,’’ and restore to Palamedes the honor which 
late writers are trying to snatch from him. Only look at the naturalnes 
and reasonableness of the thing! We commend this to the lenient con- 
sideration of scholars and chess players. 


The Caliphs and Sultans of the East have, from time immemorial, been 
in the constant babit of leading an indolent life, divided between the se- 
raglio and the chess-board. History records a large number of sultanas 
and obscure odalisques, who played as well as Jean Jacques, who, by the 
wey, whatever he might have thought, was not a very proficient player. 
In the unhappy days when England and Russia allowed the monarchs of 
Asia to live in peace aud quietness, ere the Eastern Question saw thelight, 
those brilliant foreigners, friends of the shade, and sons of the San, pro- 
foundly meditated on the science of chess, and waged a peaceable warfare 
with their neighbors, the object of strife being a beautiful slave, ora 
magnificent elephant. We find the following lines jn an unknown poem : 


‘‘Le grand roi Kosroes perdit sur une case 

La rose d’Ispahan, la perle du Caucase ; 

La belle Dilara, serenite du ceur, 

Qu’un Mat livra soumise au pouvoir du vainqveur.”’ 
Our roués of the Regency, who staked their mistresses at lansquenet, 
were only the revivers of the ancient customs of the East. It is related 
that one of Mahomet’s grandsons, the venerable Orchan, chief of the 
Ottgman race, was, in 1359, within an ace of losing at chess his favorite 
Zaloue (sunbeam,) in a game with his vizier. Just as the sacred hand of 
the descendant of Mahomet was about to make a fatal move, and lay 
himself open to a decisive check-mate, Zaloue, who was watching the 
game from behind a curtain, uttered a loud scream, which had the effect 
of arresting the ill-advised hand; Orchan, adds the tradition, avoided 
the move, and kept his favorite. History relates several anecdotes of the 
chess-board in which ladies figure. From the East to Venice is buta 
step. Flamine Barberigo, a rich Venitian senator, played with Erminia, 
his adored and lovely ward, his furious jealousy allowing her no other 
amusement. The Barberigo palace was Erminia’s prison. About this 
time, Boy, the Syracusan, who was travelling the world in search of ad- 
ventures, went to Venice. His renown there, as elsewhere, W48 great ; 
and immediately on his arrival, he was summoned to the Grimaui, Man- 
frini, and Pisani-Moreta palaces, where the noble lords of the Republic 
had so frequently conversed about the great master of Don Jaun pf Aus- 
tria and Charles Y., the illustrious Boy, to whom Pope Paul III. had 
offered a cardinal’s hat, after sustaining at his hand glorious defeat at 
chees in open Vatican. The senator Barberigo, the most ancient amateur 
in Venice, immediately threw open his palace to tue Labourdonnais of 
Syracuse. Boy refused no invitation, and be was particularly enchanted 
with his reception by Barberigo, on account of the lovely Erminia, his 
captive ward, a young lady of brilliant talents, whose education embraced 
only a knowledge of the game of chess, and who sighed in secret fora 
brighter future. She improved under loy's excellent tutelage, and finally 
disappeared with the Syracusan, just as he had made her perfect in the 
science. The house of Barberigo never recovered from this check. 


The first of these anecdotes doubtless relates te the familiar Persian 





grated at the period of French revolution, and died in London, on the 31st of August, 1795, 





All the nabobs from Pondicherry and Calcutta, all the envoys of Lord 


at the age of sixty-niae. 


! legend, embracing that most beautiful two-move problem, of which the 
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i i iff ~ ae and gave "OT 
key move is given in the words, ‘ ‘sacrifice your castle and save your 
: 1j » an- 
wife.’’ The second is new to us, although it may be recorded In the an 
nals of chess. Both certainly possess great interest 
} ' Tt 3 | 1 ‘ the | 
A few words on the mora! of the game. it 18 to i that the 
science of chess were iltivat n echools and yieges where we are 
taught so many ridiculous and tormenting things a lildren, =~ h are | 
of no use to us when we e men. A w erful mass of practica 
philogzophy lies concealed in the game of chess Human iife is a perpetual 
struggle between wil! and fate ; and the globe isa chess-board on whic h 
we move in turn every piece, sometimes at random, in fruitless strife with | 


inexorable fortune, which checks us at every game. Hence sO much mis- | 
play, so many wretchedly ill-assorted alliances, 80 many impolitic moves ! 
He who has early trained his mind to the material calculations of the 
chess-board, has unconsciously acquired babits of prudent forethought, 
which will avail him beyond the limited horizon of black and white 
equares. Compelled to guard constantly against innocuous snares, spread 
by the little ivory citizens, the Chess-player acquires experience in an 
imaginary world. His life becomes a long game of chess, fools® abound- 
ing in all direetions, contemplating moves against his safety. Every man 
who accosts him is either a rook ot a pawn, and, before making a move, 
he pauses, and considerately weighs his own policy and that of his antago- 
vist, Letit not be imagined that this continued tension of the mental 
faculties degenerates into mania, and absorbs the mind to such a degree 
as to disturb its tranquility. Chess-players are very amiable and pleasant 
people: M. de Labourdonnais, who is a most agreeable companion, plays 
his game in the midst of joyous sallies and sprightly witticisms, which 
never cause him to overlook an oppoitunity to checkmate his antagonist, 
nor to make an impolitic move. Thus aman may by habit create for 
himself a second nature of perpetual variety. The Chess-player does not 
even feel this mechanism of mind, which is unceasingly at work within ; 
once in motion by a first impulse, the springs, nolens volens, obey him un- 
known to himself. How many Chess-players have extricated themselves 
from a dangerous position in the world by skillful calculation, uuconscious 
that their judicious conduct resulted from the cultivation of the noble 
science. May our observations augment the already numerous body of 
patrons of the Chess-board; at least, there would be less ennui in society 
and fewer faults of conduct in the world. 

The moral of our friend is better than anything of a similar kind that 
has met our eye, not even excepting Franklin’s ‘‘Morals of Chess.’’ It | 
is a rezular multum in parvo sort of an affair, and contains a great deal of | 


sound philosophy in a very small compass. 








*The third piece, which we call a bishop, is in France called a foo! (fou.) 





“OULD IRELAND” AGAIN. 


Old Friend ‘‘Spirit’’—Many are the flashes of wit, and many, also, are 
the ‘‘bulls’’ and blunders attributed to the sons of the ‘‘Emerald Isle.’’ 
The following specimens came under my own immediate observation, 
and are, I think, worth embalming. 

In ‘“‘merrie England,’’ at least that portion of it in which your hum- | 
ble chronicler first saw the light, the cock, ‘‘the herald of the meorn,’’ is | 
never heard to crow at night, but invariably announces the approach of | 
day. ‘Bright Chanticleer proclaims the dawn.’’ ‘The early village 
cock hath thrice done salutation to the morn.’’ ‘‘The cock that is the | 
trumpet of the morn.’’ ‘‘But even then the morning cock crew loud.”’ | 
“The country cocks do crow, and the third hour of drowsy merning | 
name.’’ In fact, we might fill a page with quotations from the English | 
poets, all speaking of the cock as the ‘‘harbinger of day.’’ If, therefore, | 
some wakeful ‘‘rooster’’ should forget himself, and with his ‘‘lofty and , 
shrill-sounding clarion’ ‘‘pierce the night's dull ear,’’ and thus disturb | 
the peaceful sleepers of the village, the circumstance would furnish food | 





} 


for the gossips and superstitious old beldams of the place for many a 
subsequent day, nor would the men be altogether free from portentous | 
wonder at the faet. With these early impressions on his mind, my | 
father, on hearing a cock crow at midnight in Canada once, remarked to 
an Irishman standing near, that he thought it very strange.’’ ‘‘It’s 
aisily accounted for,’’ at once replied the man. ‘‘As how?’’ asked my 
.father. ‘“Why, ye see, the brade was formerly brought from England. 
The descindants inherit the habits of their sires, and so they crow at 12 


o’clock at night, and think it’s4 in the mornin’. They don’t know the four 


hours’ variation in the time.”’ | confined within a very narrow circle. 


The following blunder, at the time it occurred, had a very ludicrous 
effect. In the latter part of July last, in a certain city of Western New 
York, I gave an outline of the revolt in India, illustrating most of the 
principal events with a series of very beautifully executed pictures, 
which I exhibited with a powerful camera and a hydro-oxygen light, in 
manufacturing the gasses for which I used, as one of the ingredients, 
“black oxide of manganese.’’ I state this as a necessary preface to the 
point of that which follows. Now there chanced to be employed at the 
hotel in which I ‘‘put up’’an interestingly original and recently imported 
specimen of, the genus ‘‘Pat.’’ He officiated as porter, boot-black, bell- 
tender, and was, in short, the general and unreserved utility man, thea- 
trically speaking, of the establishment. ‘‘Self-praise, the gods do know, is 
little worth,’’ wrote the great poetic G reek of old; and this modern Greek, 
this biped viridis, seemed as though he had been especially created to ve- 
tify that writing, for he knew everything, and could do everything, ac- 
cording to his own account, much better than others could by any possi- 
bility have done it. His officiousness was annoying, and yet his garrulity 
was a constant source of amusement. He did my errands, swept the 
Hall, and dusted the benches, until he acted as though he were an actual 
partner in the concern, prying into all my affairs, dubbing me ‘‘Profis- 
sor’ on all occasions,’’ and declaring that it ‘‘was to Ireland I should 
go; sure, I’d be inthroduced to the Univarsity, and make galores of 
goold wid my illegant machine.’’ On the afternoon preceding my third 
evening’s entertainment I had been riding with a friend uatil nearly 
seven o’cloek, entirely forgetting that I had yet to make my oxygen gag 
for the evening, so I made all haste to the Hall, and there found Pat 
awaiting me. At once I began to adjust my apparatus—Pat in the 
meantime keeping up a running fire of questions and exclamations, un- 
til, losing ali patience at his loquacity, I exclaimed, ‘‘D—n it, Sir, hold 
your tongue ! 
which I had sent him many times before) and get me some black oxide,”’ 
at the same time handing him a five dollar bill. 

**Is it black oxide ye mane ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ said I, ‘“‘black oxide, and be quick, forI can’t begin without 
it.’’ ® 

“Divila one could bate me!’’ said he; and away he went down the 
room, jerking up his legs as though he had the string halt, whilst I pro 

ceeded to get my retort ready and to clean the lenses of my instrument. 
Minutes flew ; he came not back. I bad not amoment to spare, so I pro- 
cured the desired material myself, made my gas, and was about to com- 
mence, the Hall being filled with the elite of U a, when a commotion 
on the stairs, at the main entrance of the room, at once drew all eyes in 
that direction. 

*‘T tell you you can’t get through the Hall!’’ exclaimed the door- 
keeper, in am angry tone. 

““Bedad ! an’ it’s what he sint me for,”’ 

recognized. 

‘“‘No matter, you must wait.’’ 

“Och ! the divil a wait, man; sure he can’t begin widout it !’’ 

“No matter !"’ 

Here a scuffle and a confusion of words ensued, till Pat, being much 
the heavier man, independent of the load he carried, pushed his way 
past, and with the effort tumbled headlong into the room, depositing on 
‘the floor a huge raw hide, fresh from the shambles, and covered with 
blood and other filth, with which’ he had besmeared himself from head 
to foot. Jumping to his feet, and seeing me, he wiped the perspiration 
from his brow, and exclaimed, exultingly : ‘‘D—n, zur! but ever slaugh- 





answered Pat, whose voice I 


| almost ceeval with the birth of time itself. 
_ childhood, as evinced in their playing at games descriptive of passing 


| theus bound ! 


Here! run across the street (meaning toa drug store to | 


ter-house was fast, and but for Mr. Dalton’s tannery, the divil a black- 


| ox hide ye’d have got to-night, any away !”’ 


Yours, as ever, Dick DASHALL. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 


1X STAGI 
OLD PLA 
Dramatic literature is perhaps the earliest, as it certainly in the choicest 
| abstract intellectual pleasure of which man, whatever may be his position 
in society, is sensible. We recollect with a certain feeling of awe even 


now, the strange sensations with which we first contemplated a m inute 
picture of life as it is represented on the stage, set off by those superb 
scevic allusions with which a play is usually accompanied on the boards 
of a great metropolitan theatre. We were then just emerging from early 
childhood, and as the scenes followed each other, and the development of 
the plot proceeded, our little heart was alternately the sport of joy 

fear, according to the successive changes in the fortunes of the character$ 
principally concerned. With what agonies did we behold the heroine, 
undeservedly smitten by the strokes of untoward Fortune! With what 
transport did we not witness her unexpected deliverance from what ap- 
peared to all inevitable ruin! and how eagerly did we dry our eyes and 
rejoice with her at her final triumph! Those were the most delicious 
tears we ever shed, and the moral the poor player by his exquisite art 
then carved on our tender memory, has never been obliterated. The 
humanizing influence of the stage has been confessed by philosophic 
writers, in all times and at every period of History ; and perhaps the date 
of the first dramatic representation amongst a people, however rude may 
be the language in which it is embodied, or untutored the actor by whom 
it is performed, is also the date of their first step towards civilization. 
Amongst the earliest records of the Hindoos, we find traces of dramatic 
literature, ages and ages before the appearance of any other species of 
regular composition ; and the Chinese, with their extraordinary tables of 
chronology, gave us account of scenic representations of life, which are 
Even the sportive freaks of 


events amongst their seniors, —and the wild oratory of the savage, as he 
paints his own triumph and his foe’s defeat, exhibit the germ of that 
beautiful art, which, in its perfection, goes so far to enlarge and purify 
the human mind. Itisa very singular fact in history—mortifying to a 
degree to poor human nature, and conclusive against those philosophers 
who argue for the perfectability of man and the gradual but certain re- 


‘alization of their impracticable theories—that the earliest productions of 
| the human intellect, so far as its records bear testimony, are also the very 


best specimens we possess, each of its kind. Take forexample epic poetry, 
the pure sciences, and our subject the drama—Homer, Euclid, and the 
Father of the Grecian stage, old Mschylus!—the Illiad, the Elements, 
and that superb creation of the Athenian’s magnificent genius, Prome- 
The succeeding generations of men, in their flights of 
fancy—their mechanical inventions—their moral precepts, acknowledge 
with humility their pre-eminence, and are content, in their efforts to ex- 
cel in any one of these paths of genius, to borrow freely from these pre- 
cious works, and to drink from the fountain of their beauties as from the 
source of all that is magnificent, useful and good. It would be going 
too much into detail to trace, so far as history furnishes us with the 


| means, the successive eras of the drama; its triumphs, in the glorious 


works of Sophocles and Euripides ; its licentiousness—for, alas ! even the 


| drama has been occasionally prostituted to the worst of purposes—(‘*Where 
| is the palace into which foul things creep not!’’)—in the hands of the 
| witty, the imaginative, but most profligate Aristophanes, from whose 


| daring satire, even the divine Socrates was not exempt! We will not 


even pause to trace its progressamongst the masters of the world, nor show 
| how the haughty Romans could unbend, and take a lesson of life from the 


| agreeable fictions of the stage, as created by Plautus and Terence. The 
| Eunuchus and the Eautontimorumenos are, however, still enacted, though 
Yet annually the Roman Theatre 
| is represented to the world, and while the statutes of Westminster Foun- 
| dation School exists, so long will the triumphs of these ancient dramatic 
poets faintly survive, and shadow forth the glories of that stage which 
Roscius trod, and half divided the empire with the conquerors of the 
globe. During the long period of mental darkness into which mankind 
were thrown by the irruption of the Nothern barbarians into the 
Roman world, dramatic literature suffered in common with every other 
species of learning, but was never perfectly extinguished. The masks, 
and representations of religious incidents, testify throughout the whole 
of those dreary ages, how passionately man loves the bodily re- 
presentation of real life. With the revival of learning, foremost came 
the drama, and in reference tofour own language, quickly shot beyond 
the ‘highest efforts of the most favored sons of geniusin-every other 
intellectual pursuit. Shakspeare, Johnson, Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, &c.—what a galaxy of splendid names does the first half 
century after the invention of printing present to our view! With the 
simultaneous resuscitation of the theatre, and alliits grand, beautiful and 
stirring attributes in Spain and France, we have little to do in this slight 
sketch, except to allude to the great names of Lopez de Vega, Corneille, 
Racine, and that prince of all comedy writers, the inimitable Molliere. 
Suffice it to say, that with the second birth of the drama, came all the 
softening influences of humanity, accompanied by all the higher develop- 
ments of human reason. To England, as the land of our forefathers, we 
look for our great heir-looms of dramatic knowledge—the peculiar, the 
invaluable birthright of all who speak our language—in whatever other 
clime their lots may be cast individually or collectively, as in our glorious 
republic. With the exception of that period during which Cromwell 
held the reins of Government—when puritan feelings and devotee taste 
proscribed every thing connected with Mterature that had not the sombre 
cast of religion—the drama ever since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, has 
been progressing in its influence over the masses. At first the amuse- 
ment of play-going was almost exclusively confined to the great and 
learned : the unlettered inhabitant of the city or town had little leisure 
to devote to such recreations, and less taste for the highly wrought com- 
positions of the dramatists above enumerated. As knowledge extended, 
so did the power of theatrical representation make itself felt, until by easy 
gradations, in the course of three centuries, it arrived at the high and 
comman ding position amongst public amusements that it now enjoys; 
| and it is now not viewed as a means of frittering away some of the few 
' hours of leisure, which man steals from the busy occupations of life, but 
| is considered one of the most powerful of instruments in the hands of the 
| moralist, to engrave on the public mind the healthy precepts of honor and 
virtue. i 

In the infancy of the stage in Eogland—we allude of course to the ex- 
ternal embellishments—the accessories as it were of the plays written at 
that period—for Shakspeare, who dates from this era, came forth, like 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter, all perfect in the attributes of a dra- 
matist—there were many and terrible drawbacks to the realization of the 
poet’s magnificent conceptions. Scenic decoration was miserably Scanty, 
artistical talent unknown, and if we except Beveridge, whose reputation 
itself is deemed a little apocryphal, we fihd no name of eminence as that 
of an actor for upwards of a century after Shakspeare wrote. The great 
bard has himself given us some idea of the species of talent then known 
on the stage, by making Pistol rant, in play-house phrase, abont ‘Trojan 
Greeks,’’ and other misappropriations in which ‘e delights to indulge. 
How necessary scenic illusion is to the due representation of the various 
incidents in the dramatist’s tale, noone at all conversant with a theatre 
can be at a loss to imagine. How essential are the graces of correct elo- 
cution to the proper conveyance of an author’s idea, may be well illus- 
trated by the trite anecdote related of Demosthenes. The great orator, 
when returning from an assembly of the Athenians, before whom he had 
made some forensic display, and by whom he had been most unmerci- 
fully hissed, was met by the player Satyras, who, observing him in a state 
of great dejection, inquired the cause. On being told, he requested to 
hear the composition which had been so rudely treated; but Demosthenes 
had not uttered twenty lines when Satyrus impatiently snatched the ora- 
tion from his hands and proceeded to read it aloud, with that emphasis, 
accent, and beautiful intonation, which are necessary to constitute a per- 
fect actor. Demosthenes took the hint, improved his elocution, and 
shoutly afterwards received the due meed of his talent and industry. Of 
appropriate scenery and good actors, the English stage remained for 4 
long time in lamentable want, and even to a very late period the incon- 
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gruousness of the dresses excited the derision of every man of pure taste 
and cultivated understanding. Only think of Garrick personating Ham- 
let, or enacting Othello in a full bottomed wig! With the march of in- 
teilect, as it is fantastically termed, taste improved, until the gorgeous 


| mechanical embellishments and the minutely perfect imitation of con- 


temporary life, in the production of a play, under the direction of a great 
London manager, served to create scenic illusions which not only com 
pletely realized the best conceptions of the dramatist, but almost made us 
imagine time and space were at once annihilated, and the real pergon- 
ages amid the real scenes were fretting their,wayward course before ug, 
Acting is now a science, carefully studied and liberally rewarded. For- 
merly, the broken tradesman, the ruined gambler, the debauched of both 
sexes, possessing some redeeming quality in person or intellect, found a 
last resource in the stage; and the British legislature, up to a very late 
period, was accustomed to designate actors, in its statutes, as ‘‘dissolute 
persons, rogues and vagabonds.’’ The great era in English acting is, 
however, to be found in the middle of the last century. Booth, Better- 
ton and Quin, each possessing much that deserved and obtained contem- 
porary fame, had successfully occupied the eye of the theatrical world, 
and were deemed to have reached the ne plus ulira of histrionic art, 
1t was just about that period when the last named individual was de- 
scen ding into the vale of years, that Garrick, the great regenerator of 
theatrical taste, the genius of purely natural acting, made his appearance 
before the British public, and almost without an effort, certainly without 
that provincial laborious probation, which is deemed essential to qualify a 
-tragedian for meeting the severely-judging, nicely discriminating criti- 
cisms of a metropolitan audience, at once established a fame -for excel- 
lence, which no one, of his sex at least, ever before, or has ever since, at- 
tained. It would be as vain for us to attempt an eulogium on this ac- 
tor’s merit as it was for the Athenian of ancient times to pronounce the 
panegyric of Hercules. A contemporary poet has painted in one line a 
better description of his admirable talents than a whole volume could do 
written for that sole purpose : 
‘*Each start was Nature, and each pause was Thought !”’ 
Actor, pantomimist, poet, we might apply to him the beautiful compli 
ment of Dr. Johnsen to Goldsmith, ‘‘Nullum quod totigit non or nayit,’ 
We have all seen the splendid plate of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s picture, re- 
presenting Garrick between the Tragic and the Comic Muses, to both of 
whom he seems equally inclined, for in each of these departments of the 
stage he was equally great. Richard! and Abel Brugger! the sock and 
the buskin were to him the same; to each he was ‘‘native and to the man- 
ner born.’’ The glorious Kemble family succeeded ; John, the eldest, 
the most chastest, classical actor of the age ; Mrs. Siddons, his sister, who 
has never yet been riyalled, as the great favorite of Melpomeme. The 
elder Kean was their successful rival in the suffrages of the town, and cer- 
tainly no one ever more deserved the admiration he excited. Kean was 
quite the child of nature, unstudied, irregular and grand, the only one 
who could be fairly compared with his great prototype Garrick.’’ Since 
the decease of the last, we have had no actor of transcendent genius on 
the boards of the British Theatre, although many excellent tragedians 
have successfully challenged and obtained a vast amount of public favor. 
Young, Charles Kemble, Macready, and young Kean, possess merit of an 
exceedingly high quality, but the fastidious taste of the age, and the 
high standard of criticism, have been inimical to their ambition, and the 
chair of Garrick and of Kean still remains vacant and alone. We have 
permitted this article to run to an inordinate length, and feel that some- 
thing is due to the reader on the score of patience, or we could still run 
on, almost interminable in our dissertation, so full have we become of the 
subject, and so ample are the materials which we possess, to elucidate the 
aspect of the Drama, and its numerous votaries. 


MINT JULEP, ESQ., REDIVIVUS. 


Written for the New Ycrk ‘‘Spirit of the Times’? by himself. 











Startling asa thunder peal in a clear sky came the announcement of 
the death of the ‘‘Governor,’’ and though but a younger and unimpor- 
tant member of the ‘‘Spirit’’ family, we felt our sorrow—sorrow not for 
the loss of a friend, for we knew him not—but sorrow that the over- 
ruling spirit of our highly prized journal should thus leave the bright 
earth, where he was so much esteemed and so widely mourned. No sor- 
row had we for the ‘‘Spirit,’’ because there were strong true hearts and 
old heads still in her full household, ready and zealous to work out her 
perfect safety. The ‘‘triumvirate’’ will not forget her glory, and when 
the old ‘‘Spirit’’ dies, it will be no fault of Jones, ‘‘Dick,’’ or the 
“Colonel.’’ Mint Julep, Esq., in his feeble style, comes in with his all of 
sympathy, and his little of aid, and now and then, as heretofore, helps 
to filla corner. If nobody reads what he says, nobody ought to com- 
plain at the matter, and if everybody reads it, somebody will find out 
what kind of a scrape he got into by going a fishing, for at this present 
he is just begianing to ‘‘spin the yarn.”’ 

In the vicinity of Pontiac, Michigan, are innumerable lakes of all sizes, 
shapes, breadths, and depths, and there sundry varieties of the finny 
tribe do congregate. In the summer there is plenty of sport hereabouts 
in luring the unsuspecting inhabitants of the lake to your dinner-table ; 
but in the winter, when these lakes are frozen over, the sport is consi- 
derably enhanced. When the ice first forms, and before it becomes too 
thick, a good skater can indulge in the double amusement of fishing 
and skating at the same time. It is a remarkable characteristic of a fish, 
that when once started by a skater, to make for deep water, and failing 
to reach that, then to seek soft bottom, and, like the wearied ostrich, 
hide his head. The skater can then, at his leisure, cut a hole in the ice, 
and capture his fish with a spear, for when once chased down, nothing 
will start him again. Well, Mint Julep, Esq., likes to catch fish of al! 
kinds, in all ways that are not absolutely cruel ; so one day he equipped 
himself with skates, axe, spear, tackle, anda pail of minnows, and sei 
out for an expedition. Having arrived at the lake, and found the ice of 
suitable thickness and transparency,’he proceeded first to set lines at vari- 
ous points, and then to seek out victims for his skates and spear. He 
had got things nicely arranged, and was making huge calculations for 4 
broiled bass for dinner, when all of a sudden he saw emerge from beyond 
a point of land a female skater. His eyes opened, and he saw her dart 
ing along the smooth surface of the ice in perfect wonder, and he bega2 
to cogitate the probable result of a chase. ‘Good idea,”’ said Mint, and 
he at once tightened his straps fora long race. Away he dashed to- 
wards the unconscious object of his pursuit, but before he had fairly go 
up motion, another and another, until a whole field of skaters came i0 
view, darting hither and thither, laughing, shouting, and singing, i 
the merriest style possible. Mint Julep, Esq., had not bargained for this 
kind of fun, but once in his way, did not choose to reject it. Therefore, 
making a circuit by his headquarters, he took his spear, and with his 
eyes fixed on the ice, started towards the other party at full speed, never 
looking to the right, or to the left, but kept right on until he found him- 
self in their midst, and then pulling up in the greatest surprise, looked 
around, said something about a large fish he was chasing, and at onc’ 
began to display his agility and speed. His lines and minnows were for 
gotten, his spear and axe laid aside, and the bass that he was to broil fo: 
his dinner still swims. Mint has had a world of experience on skates, 
but up to that day had never skated in company witha pretty git! 
There was a double charm in the arrangement. The girls looked mor 
blooming than ever, and the rivalry in speed heightened the fire in every 
eye. Mint began to fear that his too susceptible heart was in more on 
ger than the fish, and yet he stood up and faced the danger with a many 
resolution. But skating in company with girls is not always just the 
safest thing that oae can do, as Mint Julep, Esq., is ready to testify. 
His experience is ample proof of the fact, however, and for the bene!’ 
of skaters Mint! lays down this rule: When skating in company wit! 
girls, never go backward. He lays down that rule, as the deduction ©! 
that day’s experience, after mature reflection, and whoever reads this to 
the end, and says it is nota good rule, had better keep clear of skates 
for the balance of his days. 

Mint soon ingratiated himself into the favor of the gentlemen, throug) 
sundry segars and a mysterious ‘‘pocket companion,’’ but the girls were 
only to be induced to look favorably upen his advent through a determ™ 
nation on the part of Mint to kiss all he could catch. Thus good term 
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were soon established, and Mint Julep, Es¢., went prancing and curvet- | grand ‘‘Sheval Pas,’’ from ‘‘Robert le Diable,’’ executed by Mad. Cramez 


ting among the crowd like a ‘‘full blood.’’ Now dashing away like the 


wind, and then suddenly whirling about, he would glide along back- 


wards. as if in nel le ] by in upseeD I Ww 


il losing his momentum, he 

vould agai hi I 1 dart eome blooming girl When 
ats something hap} ‘ned 

ie had tt J ¢ , when “'s0 t g arapper 

t his lines in, and was certain 

clutch for something to keep him 

so substantial 


he had fallen into it Out went his 
from drowning, and the first thing touched seemed to be 
that he clung to it for sweet life, and would have been clinging still, 
only that somebody screamed, and Mint Julep, Esq., greatly astounded, 
opened his eyes, and found his vision bounded by a magnificent balmo- 
ral. Mint crawled out immediately, and discovered a very beautiful girl 
gathering herself off the ice. She blushed; Mint looked streaked and 
nearly fainted ; said he imagined himself drowning, and thought he had 
hold of a substantial post. Don’t you think that girl foolish? She re- 
fused the apology, and gefuses aleo to recognize the luckless Mint. 
consequence is that Mint bas foresworn fishing on skates altogether, and 
skates in particular ; and as for going backwards, he says it is a crabfish 
movement, in which no man can think of indulging, especially in the 
company of girls. Mint Juusp, Esq. 
Pontiac, March 5, 1859. 


FROM COL. “JEEMS PIPES, OF PIPESVILLE.” 
Putaski Hovss, Savannau, Ga., March 2, 1859. 

My Dear ‘‘Spirit.’’—Rain, rain, rain, follows me everywhere! Thus 
far Southward have I got, but with the exception of a few bright days, 
the weather has been most unpleasant. Savannah is a beautifully laid 
out city—streets wide, and generally lined on either side by beautiful 
trees. This in spring has a most charming effect. This place is the seat 
of Justice, and the largest city in Georgia. It is situated on the banks 
of the river bearing its name, and about fifteen miles from the ocean. 
There are some very beautiful buildings here, and one of the most de- 
lightful halls for concerts, &c., in the United States. It is called ‘‘Ma- 
sonic Hall.’’ Make a note of that, ye of the ‘‘Minstrel’’ order, who are 
wending your way Southwardly. 

Of the churches, the one that most attracted my attention was the 
Independent Presbyterian. The steeple is perfect. Willis called it an 
‘‘ever pointed pencil,’' and it isa capital comparison. It is, I am told, 
the ‘‘Grace Church’’ of Savannah, and Dr. Axson, its pastor, is one of 
the most eloquent men in the State. The church is thronged every 
Sunday. Over the door is this inscription—‘‘Jehove, Patri, Filio, Spi- 
rituique, Sancto.”’ 

Pulaski’s monument is well worthy a visit. It is the work of R. E. 
Launitz, of your city, and is of the Doric order of architecture. Its cost 
was something over $25,000. Upon the side of the monument are these 
words :— 








PULASKI, 
The heroic Pole, who fell mortally wou nded 
FIGHTING FOR AMERICAN LIBERTY, 
At the siege of Savannah, 9 Oct., 1779. 

I passed the house of the British Consul, a massive, old-stylish look- 
ing brick building. Mr. Moleynene (the name of the Consul) is greatly 
esteemed here, bas been a resident of the place many years, and is 
one of the most highly respected of her merchants. His house is on the 
corner of Bull street. 

Iam indebted for many acts of kindness and attention to Mr. Thomas 
A. Burke, of the ‘‘Savannah News,’’ who, in company with the author of 
the celebrated work, ‘‘Major Jones's Courtship,’’ (J. J. Thompson, Esq.,) 
are the editors of that journal. 

Anu immense sale of negroes took place yesterday—some 400 were dis- 
posed of. They belonged to the estate of Pierce Butler, the once-upon-a 
time husband of Fanny Kemble. 

Dined the other day with an old California friend, Ward McA., who 
with his delightful family are wintering in thiscity. It may perhaps 
please some friends and relations of his in the far off Pacific to know 
that he is looking as young and handsome as when some years ago his 
name could have been read by the passers-by on Montgomery-street, San 
Francisco, as one of the members of the distinguished law firm of McA., 
Rk. & T. 

Fleming is lessee of the theatre here, and is greatly eateemed by the 
Savannahites. The stars here now are Mrs. Charles Howard and Mr. 
Harry Watkins. This lady is a sister of the New-York favorite, Mrs. 
Hoey, the delight of all who visit Wallack’s theatre, and one of the 
bright particular ones of the ‘‘Veteran.’’ (As the Dutchman said to me, 

Vat-a-ran that piece has had). Mrs. Howard is a very charming ballad- 
singer aud a versatile actress, and is quite a pet with the Southerners. 


The ‘‘Flerences’’ (no relation to old ‘‘Pop,’’) had large audiences, and 
indeed are esteemed as the cleverest in their particular line now on the 
stage. In Columbus, the other day, Mrs. Florence was presented with a 
magnificent watch and chain by a host of her admirers. They are going 
to England, where they will be welcomed to the scene of their former 
triumphs. ‘ 

The ‘‘Benecia Boy’’ was here, and had a “‘show’’ at $1 a ticket—room 
full. I imagine he finds it a profitable as well as highly delightful way 
of passing his time. 

‘Amusements in America’’ would be, it seems to me, a capital sub- 
ject for some of the ‘‘funny men’’ to write about. A prize-fighter gets 
a dollar a head for punching a man on the nose, and draws not only 
‘‘claret,’’ but a large house—some of the first intellects in this land lec- 
ture for 25 and 15 cents a ticket—a woman with a beard and whiskers, 
who is fortunate enough to havea son and hair born unto her, gets a 
handsome salary for exhibiting herself in public—a boy with two heads 
and four arms is making a fortune for himself and family ; while the 
“Spurgeon’’ of America (H. W. B.) could clear $30,000 a year by giving 
aa hour’s lecture every night in the week—one man draws a crowd by 
shooting an apple from a boy’s head, while an ther agrees to ride a race 
sitting with his face to a horse’s tail—a “lager beer’ drinking exhibition 

‘came off’’ the other night, entrance 25 cents. One man drank 55 
Slasses, and took the prize—200,000 people go to see a ‘‘comedy’’—an 
actor gets $75 a week for doing nothing, another gets nothing for doing 
®verything, and so on to the end of the chapter. 

I am off to Macon to-morrow, and have only time to say good-bye till 
next time I write you. Truly yours, Jeems Pipes or PIpesvinie. 


MILWAUKEE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mikwavukex, March 4, 1859. 

Dear Old *‘Spirit'’—Theatricals have not been very brisk here for the 
last week or go. Mr. J. B. Roberts, on his re-engagement at the Athe- 
— Played in “Damon and Pythias,"’ “Pizarro,” ‘King Lear,”’ 
: Louis XI.”’ ‘“Therese,’’ and ‘‘The Willow Copse,’”’ he having his bene- 
fit last Saturday night, with “Ingomar” on the bills, which closed his 
engagement here. Histrionieally, he achieved a success; pecuniarily, I 
am afraid he made a failure. Last Monday, Miss Carrie Alvord hada 
benefit, when they played “Richard III.,"" Miss Alvord and Miss Irving 
sustaining the principal characters— Richard III. and Dake of Richmond. 
Mr. and Mrs. Yankee Locke have been engaged, and a series of popular 
comedies are now being performed on the boards of the Atheneum. 
mane ne Hall Theatre, on the 17th Feb:, they played the ‘‘Gold- 
ot 8 Daughter,’’ acomedy in three acts, which would have been in- 
slerable but for Mad. Kenkel’s inimitable acting. Then followed the 
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and twelve of her pupils. The entertainment closed with a vaudeville, 
+The Art of Being Loved,’’ in which Mad. Horwitz, who had once be 
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which evening Mad. Koser ym the St. Louis Varieties, hada | 
had a second benefit, 


Last Thursday (yesterday) evening Madame Kramer 


her first one not having been well attended. On the were, 
a five-act comedy, by Albrecht, a comic polka, to be danced by a three- 
legged Turk, and a ‘‘ballet pantomimique,’’ arranged by Mad. Kramer. 
Lately we have had lots of benefits, as you will see by this letter. 

The Musical Society will give their ninety-third monthly Concert to- 
night. An attractive programme is offered. 

The ice is nearly all gone from the river, and as soon as the Marsh is 
clear the ducks will arrive, I presume. 

Yours in the ‘‘Spirit,’’ 


programme 


Feurx. 





OUR TRAVELLING CORRESPONDENT. 
Avesta, Ga., March 9, 1859. 

Dear ‘‘Spirit.’’—After a short sojourn in Columbia, S. C., I find myself 
in this city for a few days—and now to commence with you : I am pleas- 
ed to learn of the new proprietorship, and trust the Col., Dick and your- 
self will be rewarded in your enterprise. : 

We have had some most delightful weather, and any quantity of a 
most disagreeable sort, but by no means cold, Vegitation is fine and 
flourishing, peas up six inches, and table daily supplied with lettuce, rad- 
dishes, onions, and other early ‘‘garden sarce.”’ 

The city of Columbia was ‘‘wide awake’’ during my stay there, and 
half the students had their heads turned by the enchanting song of Rosalie 
Durand and George Hodson, of the New Orleaus English opera troupe. 
On the occasion of the benefit of Miss Durand, at the conclusion of the 
second act of ‘‘Il Trovatore’’ the fair beneficiare was summoned before the 
curtain, and after being completely ‘‘flowered,’’ was made the recipient 
of a beautiful diamond ring, presented by a number of her admirers from 
the Columbia Theological Institute. The presentation was something 
after the following style. A young gentleman with long curly and very 
light hair had been selected to do the honors. On ascending the stage 
he made a miss-step, and was near falling upon the foot-lights, but re- 
covering, turned towards the audience and in a most confused and comi- 
cal manner remarked—‘‘I didn’t mean to do that. I assure you ’twas 
quite an accident.’’ The audience shouted with laughter, and the ap- 
plause evidently added towards the confusion of the would be hero, for 
as the noise subsided the gentleman became quite non plussed for werds, 
but after some hesitation, in a hardly audible voice, he stammered out— 
‘‘Miss Durand, on behalf of several of your friends I present you this 
diamond ring, asa slight token of our esteem.’’ Miss D. received it 
with becoming modesty, a bow and thank you, and retired, leaving the 
presenter on the stage, who undoubtedly had made his first appearance, 
and was only too glad the ordeal had passed. 

The Martinetti Blondin troupe followed the opera, but either from lack 
of taste or funds received poor encouragement. 

Our ‘Jeems Pipes’’ gave two entertainments a couple of weeks since, 
and was well patronised. 

Matt Peel and fourteen talented performers had four days good business. 
A miserable theatrical company did nothing; and with wizards, pano- 
ramas, concerts and circus shews, the citizsns have been well stuffed du- 
ring the winter. 

On Thursday last I attended the interesting ceremony of installing the 
officers of a lodge of the ‘‘Sons of Malta.’’ Several members of the or- 
der were present from Charleston, Mobile, St. Louis, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston. Thirteen gentlemen were duly initiated into the mys- 
tic rights and ceremonies, and cheerfully obligated themselves ta serve 
the cause whenever called upon. The various offices of G. I. A., G. R. 


’ 
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the furnace. After the contents of the furnace have been kept some time 
at a white beat it is lett to cool, and when opened the iron is found im 
pigs or lumps at the bottom. In this state, as well as when heated again 
and beaten into bars or rods, it is taken to the government stores, or to 
the market for sale. 

The early productions of the Malagasy smiths were necessarily rude, 
but since the instruction given to a large number of youths by the tho- 
roughly-qualified English smith sent out with the missionaries, their work 
has been improved, and is creditable to their intelligence and skill, 8 pe- 





| clally when tha simple apparatus by which it is generally produced is con- 


sidered. The smiths who work for the government sometimes form almost 
entire villages, and work together in sheds, but the native smith who 
works on his own account plies his craft at the southern end of his dwel- 
ling. His forge is a very simple affair. The earthen floor of bis house 
forms the hearth for his fire, wnich is kept together by three or four 
stones. The bellows consists of two wooden cylinders with pistons, simi- 
lar to those which supply the blast to the smelting-furnace. The anvil, 
which is about six inches square and six inches high, is let in to a thick 
piece of wood fixed ia the ground, with the water-trough, tongs, ham- 
mers, and other tools near. The smith squats on a piece of plank or 
board ou the floor, and his assistants sit or stand opposite to him, with 
sledge-hammer in their hands, ready to strike when required ; and by 
this simple process the articles of iron in general use among all claseses of 
the people are produced. 


ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC USE. 

Almost all classes appear exceedingly fond of bartering, or buying 
and selling ; and no Jong intervals passed with me uninterrupted by per- 
sons coming to offer either jpoultry, eggs, honey, or articles of native 
manufacture for sale. 

Among the latter were some beautiful mats, for covering their floors or 
forming their beds. ‘The sleeping-mats are generally of one uniform co+ 
lor, but in some instances the patterns are worked in different col 
formed by steeping the rushes in native dyes, which are permanent, 
yet allow the rush to retain its smooth and shining appearance. The 
a colors I observed in these articles were black and various shades of 
red. 

With a similar kind of rush they also weave great numbers of matting- 
bags, in which they preserve their rice, both for their own use and for ex- 
portation. But the article most extensively manufactured throughout 
the island, both for home use and for exportation, isa coarse kind of 
cloth woven with the thread or strips of the young inner leaflets of the 
rofia palm. ‘These leaflets are about three or four feet long, but in weav- 
the cloth a number of the split threads are fastened together, and the 
cloth is made in pieces varying from three to four yards in length, and 
nearly a yard wide. The texture of the cloth is rather coarse and stiff to 
the touch, but exceedingly tough and durable; the color is a sort of nan- 
keen-yellow, generally with two or three stripes of blue, produced by pre- 
parations of native indigo, extending through the whole length. Rofia 
cloth is used for many purposes in the island, and constitutes almost the 
only clothing of the laboring classes. The threads of this cloth are flat 
and untwisted. I have entered some of the houses in which the process 
of weaving was going on, and found the loom extremely simple; the pro- 
cess is laborious and slow. At other times I have seen the people, as I 
paseed through the villages, arranging the threads for their warp under 
ihe shade of overspreading trees outside their dwellings. 


The colored patterns of finer cloths are produced by dyeing the threads, 
not by coloring or printing the cloth after itis woven. Hence they re- 
semble what in England are called gingham and plaid patterns. These 
patterns are arranged with great exactness and taste, and the colors, al- 
most always rich and deep, are much more varied and numerous than 
might be expected, considering the ignorance of chemistry in their for- 
mation. I saw many articles of dress, such as cloake, coats, jackets, and 
waistcoats, made of rofia cloth, both in Madagascar and Mauritius, and 
was surprised at the freshness of the colors even in the oldest cloths. 

Native baskets of various sizes and materials were also brought to me 
for sale. Some of these were oblong, like a lady’s work-box in size, and 
generally woven in a neat pattern of red and white, or with the addition 
of black. Others were smaller and square, covered with a lid to which a 
handle was attached in a curious manner. But the most beautiful was a 
small kind of basket or woven box, made of a silvery white kind of grass 
split into very fine threads or strips, plaited with extreme neatness, and 
almost endless diversity of beautiful pattern. These boxes are ob'ong or 
square, and vary in size from half an inch to two, three, or nine inches 
square. Notbing cau surpass the delicacy of the workmanship of these 
articles, in which, like tbe mats, there is no careless joining, loose thread 
or unfinished part to be found. « What renders them more remarkable is 
that they are all, even the smallest, lined with a different kind of plait, 
so that they have the eame firmness, durability, and general complete- 
ness as the matting. Without losing anything of this, they are many of 





I. A., and G. T. I. A., were filled by gentlemen of high social position, 
and well capable of performing the arduous duties connected therewith 
to the satisfaction of the brotherhood. I find the order is extending 
rapidly throughout the South, and doubt not its charitable influence will 
within a year extend from one end of the Union to the other. 

I have frequently heard Californians speak of the pouring rains when 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama, and think we have had a very good 
specimen here during the past forty-eight hours. The flood-gates above 
have been thrown completely open, and from the appearance of the 
streets, and sulphurious perfume of the air, one would suppose the rain 
came from some other place than heaven, The turn-cock must be out 
on a ‘‘spree,’’ and if he does not return soon I fear the consequences. 

There is little amusement in the city just now, but there has not during 
the winter been any lack. Last night the Martinetti Blondin troupe 
closed to a very poor business. 

Arthur Napoleon is announced fora concert, and the illustrations of 
Dr. Kane's Arctic Expedition, that had such a fine run through the 
Northern cities, is here for a few days, being on its way to New Orleans 

Col. ‘‘Jeems Pipes’’ entertained the citizens for three nights with his 
‘‘Chit Chat,’’ and had an immense business. His entertainment is high- 
ly spoken of by those who have witnessed it. 

I have seen some very fine turn outs, but nothing yet in the shape of 
‘‘fast nags,’’ although there are several in town, but the travelling is 
much too bad to show them off. 

The ‘‘Old Spirit’ is highly spoken of by the local papers, and this 
morning I saw a large budget of them displayed at Nowell’s book and 
periodical store. There are plenty of the right sort here to patronize it, 
and I am pleased to say it stands par excellence as the American sporting 
magazine and Turf Regiater. Yours, W. H. P. 





THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR. 


We gave some extracts last week from the splendid work just pub 
lished by Harper & Brothers, and continue them in our present number. 
There is a freshness about the book that is quite enchanting, and the fa- 
verable picture it represents of the native inhabitants of that distant, 
and generally supposed to be benighted land, Madagascar, will create an 
agreeable surprise ameng every class of readers. We should mention, 
that the book is profusely illustrated with photographic pictures ; many 
of them, particularly those reprsenting tropical plants, possess a bril- 
liancy of effect not heretofore reached in wood-engraviaog ; of course, 
the pictures are correct—they bear evidence of being the work of nature 
ratber than art. 





NATIVE MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 

Iron of excellent q ality avouuds in the central provinces, around 
the capital, where it is found near the surface, and so rich is the ore in 
one of the mountains, ambotimiangavo, tbat it is called the [ron moun- 
tain. The ore is so avundant at the surface that the soil has seldow 
been penetrated more than a few feet in depth, 80 that at present no idea 
can be formed of the richness of the country in this valuable metal. The 
natives have been for many generations accustomed to the use of iron. 
Their melting-furnaces, which are primitive and rude, are always fixed 
near @ stream, and the ore when gathered in large pieces is brokenjsmall, 
and the earth or other extraneous substances removed by frequent 
washings. The sides of the furnaces, usually sunk two or three feet in 
the ground, are made of stones, covered outside with clay, a emall quan- 
tity of fuel at the bottom is kindled, and the fursace filled with ore, 
either mixed with charcoal or in alternate layers, and then covered at the 
top with a thick coating of clay. The blast is supplied by two pairs of 
pistons working in wooden cylinders, generally @ part of a small tree bol- 


them so small as scarcely to contain a lady’s ring, and certainly not 
thimble. I believe these delicate articles are manufactured only by the 
women of the Hovas, or other tribes occupying the centre of the island. 


Besides the mats and baskets, many persons are employed in the manu- 
facture of hats, for use among natives, for sale to the ships’ crews, or for 
exportation. One kind is made of grass, resembling in appearance our 
fine Kngtish straw, though less durable ; others are made of different spe- 
cies of rushes, sometimes as fine, and very much resembling Leghorn. 
They are well-shaped and durable, and exceedingly valuable for the com- 
fortable shade they afford. 

All these articles, though sometimes brought for sale by the men, were 
manufactured by the women ; the rofia cloth and the coarser kinds of 
mats by the slaves. A man and his wife resided in the same compound 
or inclosure with me, though they did not belong to the owner of the 
house, but to different masters. I observed that the woman was chiefly 
employed in the gathering and drying of rushes and in the manufacture 
of large mats or bags for rice, both of which were sold for the benefit of 
her master. 

I was sometimes amused with the perseverance manifested by the ven- 
ders of different kinds of goods, who continued to come time after time, 
notwithstanding the most explicit declaration that none of their articles 
were needed. One man, who had brought poultry and fish, and then 
matting and baskets, but without success, most importunately demanded 
what I did want. I told him that if, during his journeys in the foreste, 
he should meet with any plants or flowers such as I showed him drawi 
of, [would buy them of him, provided they were of the right sorts. He 
seemed quite delighted, and said he would bring some, offering at the 
same time to become my aid-de-camp, and to carry out my wishes in re- 
gard to any thing I might desire to obtain. I begged to decline his 
posal for this permanent appointment, but assured him agaio that if he 
jound any of the plants I was anxious to obtain I would reward him for 
his trouble. 

SNUFF TAKING. 

J was much amused on this occasion, and often afterward, with the 
manner in which the chiefsand people generally indulge their taste for an 
article resembling snuff, a native manufacture, comprising other ingre- 
dients besides the pulverized leaf of tobacco, such as salt, and the ashes of 
native herb, which mixture is regularly sold in the markets. The retinue 
of every chief or officer of any rank includes a bearer of what we should 
call his snuff box. Those officers who attend on a superior, or are unat- 
tended by their owa slaves, carry this article of luxury in some part of 
their dress, frequently suspended from [the girdle, and concealed under 
the folds of their lamba; and we sometimes met a traveller with his 
snuff-box suspended from his neck, who seemed almost destitute of every 
thing else except the most scanty clothing. Onthe occasion of our first 
interview with the chief with whom we were now conversing, whenever 
he required the agreeable stimulus, which was tolerably frequent, the at- 
tendant slave, who was usually squatted bebind him, presented to him 4 
short piece of bamboo cane about nine inches or a foot jong, and less than 
an inch in diameter, beautifully polished, and ornamented with rings. 
Into the end of this cylindrical case a circular piece of cane or wood, at- 
tached to along tassel of silk threads, was neatly fitted. When the 
slave had removed this ingeniously-contrived stopper or lid, the chief 
took the cylinder, and skaking asmall quantity, about half tea spoon- 
ful, into the palm of his hand, he then by a quick jerk of the band, tossed 
the powder with great dexterity on to his tongue, without touching his 
lips with his band or its contents. I do not remember of ever seeing any 
of the natives smoking tobacco, but this use of it is universal ; ’ 
though some deposit it in a different manner in the mouth, it was usa- 
ally, as in this instance, jerked upon the tongue. 








Philological Anecdote.—The ‘‘College Record,’’ a print published by the 
students of the Western Reserve College, tells this good story, illustrating 
the comparative flexibility of the Latin and English languages : 

“You will observe from the word,’’ continued the professor, ‘‘the 
flexibility of the Latin language. ‘Pater’ is a father, and here we have 
‘Patruns,’ an uncle on the father’s side, and ‘Propatruns’ means a great 
uncle on the father's side. Can you make aay such change in oar lam- 
guage? Pater, Patruns, Foagalrmesfethen—n™ there any way you can 
change father into uncle in English?” 





lowed out. From the bottom of each ,cylinder a tube formed by a bam- 
boo or an old gun-barrel is inserted into a bole through the stones round 


“I don’t think of any,” replied the bopefal young philologist, ‘‘ynless 
you can get him to marry your aunt. 








Che Spirit of the Cines. 








7 RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


 Gitiedd Stuetius Tuesday, April 19 
ALEXANDRIA, La Club Spring Meeting, « BP es. 













x, V Jocke > Club Spring Meeting, Ist Monday, May 3. 
oe a Eelipse Course, first R ar Meeting, lst Wednesday, June 1 
Marais Tet t - Memphis Course, J. C. $ g Meeting, Ist Monday, May 2. 
MosILx Al Sabha Magnolia Course, J. C ring Meeting, 3d Monday, March 21. 
: ot or : > . ’ ring -eting 2+ Jaw 
New ORLE«Ns, La .... Metairie Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, lst Friday, April 1. 





4 
INDEX TO CLOSING OF STAKES. 
Hutchinson and South Carolina Stakes (1860)—May 1. 
: Lowndes Stakes for 3 yr. olds, mile —s Some Se 1. 
GIs WN. Yadewe e Stake for 3 yr. elds (1861), mile heats—June 15. 
—, ; Ms ooee tee Stake for 3 yr. onan (1861), mile heats—May 1. 
“ 1). Jockey Club Handicap for all ages, One and a half milus—April 1. 
6 “ © Unten Post Stake for all ages, four mile heats—April 1. 
_... Great Union Handicap for all ages, Two and a half miles—April 1. 
6 66 «|. Long Island Cup, Goodwood Cup weights and distance—Aprii 1. 
- is «|... Eclipse Stakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats—April 1. 
Mumps, Tenn....... Clay Stake for 3 yr. olds in 1861, two mile heata—May 5. 
so Cheatham Stake for 1862, two mile heats—May 5. 


Cuaruzston, 8. C...... 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 

In purchasing the ‘‘Spirit of the Times,”’ the present publishers agreed 
to fulfil all contracts made by advance subscriptions, and at the same time 
purchased all debts due the office on outstanding accounts. As will be 
seen by referring to our last page, we have made no changes with regard 
to authorized agents, except in appointing Mr. S. D. Auten for the States 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, N orth and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

. Jongs, Tuorre & Hays, Propretors. 








On-Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Alezandria (La.) Races—On the last page will be found the programme of 
the Spring meeting of the Rapides Jockey Club, which will commence on 
Tuesday, the 19th April. Liberal purses are offered, which will be paid 
whether ran or walked for, and the entrance money will go with the purse 
if walked for, otherwise to the second horse. This is the way to do busi- 
ness, and all Clubs and Proprietors wishing to have good racing must 
adopt the same rule. 


The Great Billiard Maich.— As the day approaches upon which the match 
for $10,000 between Messrs. Purtay and Sernierer is to be determined— 
to wit, upon the 12th April essuing—speculation becomes the more and 
more intense as to the probable result. Both parties seem to be sanguine 
of success. In this city Mr. Phelan is backed heavily, in some instances 
odds being given, while in Detroit Seerieter’s friends are equally conti- 
dent. 


Base Ball.—The annual meeting of the National Association of Base 
Ball Clubs took place on Wednesday evening, March 9th, at the Cooper 
Institute. The following officers were present: Judge Van Cott, Presi- 
dent ; Dr. J. B. Jones, First Vice-President ; T. 8. Dakin, Esq., Second 
Vice-President ; J. Ross Postley, Esq., Recording Secretary; T. F. Jack- 
son, Esq., Corresponding Secretary ; E. H. Brown, Esq., Treasurer. The 
representation of a large number of clubs were present. Some important 
changes in the rules and by-laws were suggested. One good thing pro- 
posed by the committee is, that professional players, or those who are 
paid in any manner for playing, are to be repudiated in matches. All 
matches are hereafter to be decided by one game. Enthusiaem is the or- 
der of the day. 


Yachting in England.—We learn from the last number of the London 
‘‘Review’’ that the members of the Royal Yacht Squadron are already 
preparing for the coming season. The Cowes builders are pretty busily 
occupied. In Messrs. Ratsey and Sons’ yard alone there are the follow- 
ing yachts building or altering, and there would be more if there was room 
for them ; but as they are in ajforward state for launching, there will soon 
be room for others :—The first a cutter of 70 tons, building for Colonel 
Simmons Smith, R. Y. S.; next a schooner yacht of 80 tons, for C. 
Keyer, Esq., R. V. Y. C.; and a cutter of 45 tons, for Colonel Westenra, 
R. ¥. 8. The Gitana, 75 tons, is being lengthened for Joseph Home, Exq., 
R. St. G. Y. C.; anda cutter of 8 tons, for the Paris Imperial Yacht Club. 
The Caprice, 56 tons, Colonel Baring, is about to be hauled upto be 
lengthened by the stern. 





A California Paradise.—A recent letter from Jamaica Creek, Thomas 
County, Cal., states that ‘‘game is abundant within a few miles—bears, 
wolves, deer, antelope, hares, grouse, and quails, being considered com- 
mon game. Feather river heads ia the valley, and is fullof fine trout. 
I have known of sixty pounds being caught in one day and evening by 
an amateur spertsman, last fall. Ducks are quite plenty every fair day, 
and the fish bite well now at bait, though in the summer and fall we are 
obliged to use flies.’’ 


An Eztemporaneous Hunt.—A splendid specimen of a wild deer, a doe, 
was recently caught and killed in Saugerties, N. Y. The animal had one 
leg broken at the knee joint, and seemed to be much bewildered and fa- 
tigued, having been driven from his native woods on the mountains by 
a couple of hounds, down through West Camp, across the river, and from 
thence back again, when by some means it evaded the instinct of the 
dogs, and directed its course toward that place. The deer was of good 
size and in prime order, weighing over one hundred pounds. It is stated 
as a most singular circumstance connected with the animal, that she 
was found to contain three young ones. A doe with three fawns running 
by her side, would indeed be a curiosity. 


Death of ‘‘Harry Hieover.’’—The ‘King of Terrors’’ is stalking abroad 
among our brethren across the ocean, and has snatched from us several 
persons prominent among the sporting writers and publishers of England 
—none, however, #0 universally known and esteemed for their literary 
abilities and genial qualities as the late Cuartes Brnpigy, Esq., one of 
the most industrious and distinguished contributors to the sporting lite- 
rature of England. Mr. Bindley died on the 10th ult., at Brighton, at the 
residence of Sir Tuomas Barrett Lennarp, Bart., aged 68. After a long 
suffering he diedin peace, the peace which this world cannot give; his 
miad was lucid and vigorous to the last. Thus, not only the sporting 
circles, but society at large. has lost a man, who, as ‘‘Harry Hieover,’’ 
won many @ laurel with his pen, a pen eminently practical, and no less 
popular ; but his numerous works remain as monuments of his knowledge 
upon every equine subject, proving too, the fertility of his resources ‘n the 
field of facts, as well as that quiet and easy tone of conveying informa- 
tion 80 pleasing to the public. There are writers with more dash and 
spirit—there are authors to whom the scholastic element blends more de- 
cidedly with sporting instincts; Mr. Bindley has left behind him none 
who can surpass him as a fair exponent of the matter-of-fact school, to 
which large school it was his pride and his pleasure to belong. 





TROTTING AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PIONEER COURSE. 

TUESDAY, Feb. 15—Match for 3100048 side, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
J. L. Eoffs b. g. Bell Ringer P : s 
J. Daniels’ b. g. Tom Maguire ..... ode see sori Be 


Time, 2:57—2:56~2:65—2:543,—2:54. 
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| Irish Racing Statistics.—The Irish Turf continues to increase in interest 
| as well as importance. As will be seen from the following table, com- 


| piled from the ‘‘Irish Racing Calendar,’’ there was a terrible falling off 


| in 1846-47, but the loss has been more than made up, both in the num- 


bers of races and the amount won 


84 Ia « e wi aise | OV a ~~ islam 


1219 
J Lot 


ls47 . ~17 12,594 | 1804 .. . 364, 


19.540 

CS ee | ee cn. SD o> 6 ccn tee abcews 19,600 

1849 BED ccciven 13,170 | 1856 ERE 18,883 
1850 Oe secans 15,537 | 1857 pee 

1851 1 ee 18,317 | 1858 ...... inca 21,915 


From the following table it would appear that an increase of two-year- 
old races causes a corresponding loss to the Turf of horses five years old 
and upwards; while in 1850 only 63 two-year-olds ran or paid forfeit, 124 
name appeared in 1858, being an increase ef 61 ; on the other hand, in 
1850 the names of 982 five years old and upward appear, and only 289 
last year, being a decrease of 43—the number of four-year-olds upon the 
Turf have, however, increased steadily with the younger ones. 


Year. 2 yrs. old. 3 yrs. old. 4 yrs. old. 5, 6, and a. 
Co ie avs ; ae. Scenes |. ARR 332 
ars . ae (| Sees Oi + s5:1 > te 308 
... BARES Ses aeee | Sree eee 339 
| A Neely ae Ae a afore Le SR Aet 340 
Uo aoe ee dee... ee | Seer 340 
ee See Tv absbth snr ME Asssewee 257 
( Za ae OE cies. 5 ( ae 238 
: eSPaar EEO pep CK Se ae 248 
eee oT ey eee 97 OP” | tee Petes: 289 


From this table it will also appear that 521 were used for racing and 
steeple-chasing purposes in the year 1850—in 1851, 544—in 1852, 550—in 
1853, 556—in 1854, 588—in 1855, 528—in 1856, 541—in 1857, 628, show- 
ing an increase of 87 above 1854—in 1858, 622, showing a diminution of 
six. Only one horse was killed in 1858 in steeple-chasing. while of 317 
used for that purpose in 1857, six only were killed. 


Death of ‘*Little Charley.’’—We have just received, by Telegraph, the 
painful announcement of the death of Cuar.es §. DoonirrLe, youngest 
son of Mitron Dooxirruz, Esq., of Cheshire, Conn., and nephew of the 
senior Editor of the ‘‘Spirit.’’ He was one of the most amiable young 
men of the day, aud gave promise of becoming an ornament alike to so- 
ciety and his country. Toa fine intellect was united in Charley industry 
and a desire to acquire useful knowledge, and no expense beiag spared 
to gratify his inclination, his relatives and numerous friends looked 
upon the day as not fur distant, when, though young, he would distin- 
guish himself alike in the fine arts and the science of Geology, both of 
which he studied hand in hand with his classics. About a year ago, 


however, that dread disease, consumption, attacked him, and now death 
has blasted all our fondest hopes. His parents are inconsolable, and will 
long remain so, no doubt. He died on the evening of Tuesday, the 15th 
inst., in his 18th year. 





News from England.—We have received our English files to the 2nd 
March, but find nothing in them of particular importance. There was 
but little betting on important events, and no material change in prices. 
We have also received Calcutta papers and letters to the 15th Jan., from 
which we may give some extracts next week. 


Death of an old Horse.—We find the following in one of our Exchange 
papers ; if it be true, the owner would oblige us much by forwarding to 
us gome account of his pedigree and history :— 


‘Royal Morgan,’’ owned by John Gregory, of Northfield, Vt , died re- 
cently by getting cast in his stall, at the age of 38. He was exhibited at 
the State Fair last September and attracted much attention. He seemed 
perfectly well up to the day of his death, and was the oldest horse known. 


What is a Pure-bred Animal ?—In the ‘‘Mark Lane Express’’ of the 13th 
December last, was the following :— 


‘The cross or mixed breed classes are of great interest and importance 
as, though the perpetuation of a good first cross isa difficulty not easily 
surmounted, the production of first-rate feeders by crossing breeds judi- 
ciously is of great and growing value.”’ 


On this Mr. Samvet Arnstey thus remarks in a late number of the Lon 
don ‘‘Field :’’— 


What were called the cross-bred cattle and sheep at the Birmingham 
and London cattle shows, have threwn great light upon the crossing of 
cattle and sheep, and will grub up the old deeply rooted prejudice against 
crossings. Is there any such a thing as a pure bred ox or sheep, nay, or 
a thoroughbred horse? If we come to origin, we can go back only a few 
agesof man. The beautiful formed Leicester sheep are a mixed breed, 
and founded by Mr. Bakewell; and they may be called pure bred from 
the time of the founder. ‘The Lincolns are deeply allied with the Leices- 
ter, and are second tono sheep as regards profit ; the Cotswolds bor- 
rowed their frame from the Leicester ; the unequalled Durham cattle are 
said to be a mixed breed, and may have been purely-bred ever siuce the 
time of Mr. Colling ; of this the *‘Herd Book’’ isa proof. The fine, firm, 
silky grained and marble Devons, and the far famed Herefords, have 
never yet produced a pedigree for three centuries. As to what are called 
thoroughbred race-horse, they trace their origin from the cross with the 
Derby and the Godolphin Arabians, which cross, it is said, did wonders 
for the English breed of race-horses. It is admitted by foreigners that 
we have the best cattle, sheep, and horses under the sun, and common 
sense induces the belief that they must have been obtained by jadicions 
crosses many ages back, though this fact is not mentioned in ovr history 
of cattle, &. May I beallowed to ask what were our pure-bred animals 
in the days of William the Conqueror (a. p. 1066—1087), nay, awd of 
what kind were our Durham, Devon, and Hereford cattle, and the fine- 
flavored South Down sheep when Julius Cesar invaded Eng!and? (s.c. 
55.) Some wise foreigners have been heard to say, at the London Cattle 
Show, that to prove our animals pnre bred we must go back to the deluge 
(B.c. 2348) ; therefore in a few years expect to see many new breeds of 
cattle and sheep spring up bycrossing. Whilst the best mutton sells at 
7d. per lb., and heavy wool at about £2 per ton; for profit many light 
wooled flocks will be crossed with Lincoln rams. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ROLLED UP TROWSERS. 

As everybody knows who bas watched matters and things connected 
with the fire department of this city, says the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, a certain class of firemen are devotedly wedded to the practice of 
rolling the bottoms of their trowsers above the tops oftheir boots. This 
is particularly the case with some of the compaaies down town, whose 
members, excepting on Sunday, are never to be seen with full-legged un- 
mentionables. One of the most radical fire companies in this city is lo- 
cated in the vicinity of Southwark. Her men delight in red flannel 
shirts and blue trowsers—the latter rolled up at the bottom about eight 
inches. The ‘‘mersheen’’ in question isa down town bully, and does 
business on a platform peculiar toitself. When a member wishes to resign 
he doesn’t send any paper to the secretary. He merely “rolls down his 
trowsers’’ and leaves the house. We recently dropped into the engine 
house and spent an evening with the ‘‘boys,’’ just to see how they man- 
aged matters. One of the great questions that came up was a resolution 
by Jim Curley, that the engine ‘should have a new pair of pumps given 
to her.’’ This was opposed by a member named Mike Welling, and in 
the following stirring manner : ‘‘Look here, boys, you musn’t think that 
Mike Welling isa foo-foo, and that you can make him swallow any- 
thing you take a notion to. No, you musn’t. I’ve belonged to the com- 
pany for ten years, and love the engine as I do my father, mother, and 
two iittle sisters. It’s cause I love her that I’m down on them ginger- 
bread pumps. You've all heard Jim Curley’s motion. Now, all I’ve 
got to say is, if you adopt that motion, I roll down my trowsers and 
leave you to your fate.’’ 

Having delivered himself in this manner, Mike took his seat, while 
the secretary took the vote of the members upon Jim’s motion about the 
pumps. ‘The vote decided matters in favor of Jim’s motion, when 
alike rose and addressed the ‘‘cheer.’’ ‘You voted me down, ole fellers, 
and I'll keep my word. I rolls down my trowsers and slams to the door.”’ 
Having said this, he ‘rolled down his trowsers’’ and left the house. 
He will probably never again run with —— engine in the whole course 
of his life. The next day his name was taken from the roll, his re- 
signation being in keeping with the by-laws in such cases made and pro- 








| vided. Queer institutions, these rough and ready engine companies ! 


March 19, 
.-WASHINGTON’S BIRTH-DAY IN LONDON. 


Lonvon, Friday, Feb. 26, 1859, 
On the 22d inst. the stars and stripes fluttered to the breeze over the 


rooms of the American Association in London, in commemoration of 
Washington’s birth-day, and in the evening'the members and associateg. 
after the election of yearly « fficers, adjourned to Willis’s rooms fora 

ynvivial dinner. When the cloth was removed the chairman, Mr. Cros 
key, gave the usual toasts in short appropriate speeches 


To ‘‘The day we celebrate’ Mr. R. B. Kimball responded, and showed 
| how the Englishmen of the present day pride in Washington almost ag 
| much as Americans, while Americans on the other hand freely acknow. 
ledge that the great man only developed faithfully, and applied with per- 
fect confidence in mankind, the principles which his anvestors had im- 
bibed in the mother country. Thanks, therefore, toa heavenly proyi- 
dence, the family tie has again its primitive vigor, and the two free na- 
tions of the United States and old England stand at the head of nations, 
initiating them into tho seerets of human dignity and of self-govern 
ment. 

General J. Ward, recently appointed American Minister for Pekin, and 
Robert Dale Owen, late Ambassador at Naples, responded eloquently to 
‘Diplomatic and Consular service of the United States,’’ as did the Hon. 
J. Wethered te ‘‘The United States and Great Britain, the lands of liber- 
ty. May the peace between them be eternal.’’ 

Dr. George Holland was called on to answer to ‘‘Our Country and its 
Citizens at home and abroad,’’ and he did so in a most efficient manner 
by a speech, of which the following is a feeble outline :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—The toast just now proposed, and with 
which your kindness has prompted you to associate my name, is calcu- 
lated to awaken within the breast of every American the most powerful 
and pleasant emotions. It would be entirely beyond the reach of my 
humble abilities at any time and under any circumstances to do full justice 
to the subject, and a due regard to the proper limits, which, on an occa- 
sion like the present, any speaker should observe renders the task still 
more difficult. So recently that on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean the 
birthday of American nationality has numerous living witnesses, a hand. 
ful of brave and wise men adopted a constitution based on the most 
liberal views, as to the rights of man and his capacity for self-government. 
It was an experiment the success of which even its warmest advocates 
could not look upon without doubt and misgivings. In the short space 
of time that has elapsed since this bantling of the sages of the revolu- 
tion has been ushered into life, what do we, however, behold as the re- 
sults? A vast continent redeemed from the possession of the Indians, 
the primeval forests converted into gardens and smiling fields, producing 
every variety of staple requisite for the comforts and well being of the 
civilized world ; the war-whoop of the Indian has given way to the 
whistle of the locomotive, the roar of the beasts of the forest has been 
replaced by the hum and noise of machinery and the various occupations 
of an industrious civilized people, the sharp crack of the rifle in the 
hands of the pioneer hunter has been converted into the melodious 
sounds of christian worship, to be heard almost as soon as have ceased 
the blows of the axe that procure the first fire for an American settle- 
ment; our seas, lakes and rivers are covered with vessels of every de- 
scription, superior to those ef any other country in their construction, 
and by the adoption of the most recent improvement in every depart- 
ment ; our flag is cherished by its own people, respected and known all 
over the world. And now, I ask, are these not sufficient grounds why 
Americans should be proud of their country’? Yes, and they feei the 
value of being citizens of a great, prosperous, and enlightened nation, the 
standard-bearer of civil and religious liberty throughout the world. Are 
they not the pioneers of civilization? Does not the world admire ‘‘the 
march of Empire in the West ?”’ 


The speaker then proceeded te glance at the present political state of 
Europe, and, in a powerful appeal, spoke as to the mission of England 
and the United States. There could, he said, be no sincere alliance be- 
tween either of them and the despotic governments of the world. They 
must stand united if they ere true to the laws of nature. The alliance 
with France he called an unnatural and unholy one, accomplished by 
politicians and diplomats, but lacking under the present circumstances 
the ratification of the national heart. He then showed why the native 
citizen of the United States should look upon the adopted citizen in the 
kindest manner, for the latter feel what they owe to the fatherland of 
their choice, and ever show themselves ready to discharge the duties 
which their adopted country expects from them. You are all familiar, 
said he, with the names and labors of LaFayette, De Kalb, Steuben, and 
a host of others of revolutionary renewn, and with those of Gallatin, 
Duponcean, Owen, and Agassiz in the walks of diplomacy, science and 
statesmanship in the latter periods of the nation’s history. It is true 
we recently had some popular disturbances in our large cities, and that 
the enemies of freedom predicate from these occurrences the opinion that 
our form of government is insecure, and will soon fall to the ground. 
Does such an argument deserve discussion? Are not occasional commo- 
tions ever attendant on the development of mighty nations? At our 
age every country in Europe had morg violent convulsions. Popular ex- 
citement is as necessary as fermentation to the maturity of good wine, 
or thunderstorms to the purification of the atmosphere. These may be 
specks in Liberty’s sun, but it alone enlightens and vivifies the earth. 
Without it every true man would consider life unworthy of being cared 
for. 

When the applause that accompanied this eloquent appeal to reason 
and sentiment had subsided, Mr. Arcedeckae rose to ‘‘The Associates of 
the American Association in London.’’ 

This was an address fraught with wit, producing outbursts of genuine 
merriment and unanimous assent to the truths which its short and pleas- 
ing form very skillfully covered. 

Colonel Fuller, well known as the editor of the New York ‘‘Mirror,”’ 
and author of the ‘‘Belle Brittan Letters,’’ and Charles Mackey, ‘‘the 
poet of the people,’’ answered to ‘‘The Press, at home and abroad.”’ 


The Colonel read an article composed for the occasion, but Charles 
Mackey said he did not understand ‘‘at home and abroad,”’ as applied te 
their press. He was at home in America, and no American looks upon 
himself as a foreigner in England. Our press, Mr. Chairman, said he, i3 
an order of universal priesthood, without caste or privilege. We, (my 
only honor is that I belong to the press,) making man our study, learn 
what nature’s God destined him to be, and endeavor to find how the cir- 
cumstances which make him less than what he ought to be can be brought 
under human control. The studious enlightened mind, whose avocation 
is the press, inspired from on high, seizes intuitively on the nature and 
destinies of the human species, recognises with all the splendor of evi- 
dence the path of duty in the enjoyment of rights, teaches governments 
why they exist and what they are to do, and demonstrates to subjects 
and rulers that every deviation from justice leads toruin. Whenever 
human interests are involved, the press has a mission to investigate, to 
judge, to advise, to blame, or to approve, as the case may be, and to 
suggest to nations, whom it, when free, alone represents how errors may 
be corrected with due regard to existing interests, and how general well- 
fare may be advanced in maintaining an inviolable respect for individual 
rights. The press of England and America knows its mission, and will 
realize it. It is the only free press in the world, and future ages will 
know that to it all nations will owe their freedom, and mankind its hap- 








piness. 
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Complimentary toasts were afterwards proposed, songs sung, while the 

feelings manifested during the entire festivity were such as can only be 
lisplayed when mutual esteem and sincere friendship exist at the bottom 
f all hearts M. 
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LAMPAS IN HORSES 
N MPRUDENT REMAI ANENT CASH PAYMENT 
FAUQUIER { Va., March 11, 1559 
Dear ‘‘Spirit.’’—We are reluctant, to leave New York, with her che- 
rished spiritual associations—around its grounds hallowed by a hundred 
piritual reminiscences of the past we love to linger. Her every old 
house, every street, every tree, yet lives in memory, and often reminds 
us of gone-by scenes ; of the commencement of our professional life, of 
battles fought, of victories gained, and a thousand disappointments to 
be endured. Ah! Jones, had I known it, I was eating my wheat-bread 
then. Negotiables to be met in thirty days had never disturbed my 
slumber, and such a thing as a ‘‘financial crisis’’ was undreamed of in 
‘‘my philosophy, Horatio.’’ However, with your permission, I will offer 
through the columns of your valuable journal a few practical sugges- 
tions upon a very annoying and troublesome disease to which the horse 
is liable, I allude to the Lampas. Although not a very dangerous ail- 
ment to the horse, yet it is very annoying to him, and very uncongevial 
to the tastes of most horsemen. The learned Dr. Webster spells it 
Lampass, and defines it to be ‘‘an accidental swelling of the fleshy lining 
of the roof of the mouth, immediately behind the fore-teeth in the horse, 
which soon subsides if left to itself,’’ ‘‘sometimes called Lampers.’’ As 
old Charley K—— said when asked for his daughter, ‘‘this is strange 
talk to me.’’ In a few particulars I beg leave slightly to differ with the 
very distinguished and learned gentleman. To my mind an accidental 
swelling is rather a phenomena. The exciting cause of the swelling 
may be said to be accidental. The swelling itself can hardly be so con- 
sidered. Nor will it always ‘‘quickly subside if left to itself.’’ Accord- 
ding to my hypothesis it arises from indigestion ; in fact, being simply 
one of the common symptoms marking the inception of an attack of in- 
digestion in the horse. The horse rubbing his tail is again a symptom 
of Lampas. The symptoms characterizing Lampas, are a rough coat, 
sluggish gait, loss of flesh, with an unconquerable desire to lie down and 
wallow in the saddle, and to rub bis mane and tail out as soon as 
hitched. One of the*prominent exciting causes of Lampas is from feed- 
ing too soon, after great bodily fatigue, before the stomach has had time 
to recuperate its muscular energies for properly digesting its contents, 
digestion being a muscular as well as chemical process. I have seen 
something very similar to Lampas in human subjects, where digestion 
was illy performed. ‘The usual remedial agents used for the cure of this 
troublesome affection is slitting the rug, with a sharp knife, or getting a 
blacksmith to burn them out. The first is, in a great many cases, a use- 
less waste of time, and the last not only cruel and useless, but actually 
injurious to the horse's teeth. It isthe commonly received opinion, I be- 
lieve, that none but young horses have the Lampas. Any horse, of any 
ige, liable to a fit of indigestion, is liable to have the Lampas. I have 
seen itin horses of all ages and conditions. The contrary opinion I 
assert to be a popular fallacy. I have strong authority to back this asser- 
tion, it being no less a personage than my popular Uncle Davy W., whose 
theory as enunciated by himself on the race track is: ‘‘my young friend, 
if you want to win a pile, lay your money against the favorite, for you 
may depend upon it the human family is prone to arrar.’’ It is true 
young horses are more susceptible to it, and why : because they are less 
accustomed to undergo fatigue, the confinement of stabling, and to 
being grain-fed ; all of which being of themselves sufficient to produce 
indigestion. ‘The fail of the year seems to be more favorable for its pro- 
duction than any other season. This may be accounted foron the sup- 
position that more corn and other grain is fed at this season, and the 
grain being soft and succulent, the horse eats it with more avidity and 
rapidity, and, as a consequence, mastication is less properly performed, 
often swallowing considerable quantities of new corn unbroken. Those 
horses that bolt their grain will almost always in the fall be found rub- 
bing themselves, and if you examine them closely you will find that they 
have a sour stomach and the Lampas in conjunction. I haveno doubt 
horses in the western and middle states suffer more with Lampas than 
those at the extreme north, where they often feed on potatoes, etc., or 
at the far south, where they use pumpkins, etc. In my humble opinion, 
.fter considerable experience, Lampas itas much a symptom of indiges- 
tion in the horse, as the scarlet rash is of scarlet fever in the human sub- 
ect. Satisfied we are correct in our theory, what are the indications of 
ure to be adopted? We cannot expect to effect this by any local means or 
‘pplication. We shall need a stimulant to restore tone to the muscular 
oat of the stomach, an anti-acid to correct the acidity of the prime 
ria, and aperient toclear out the offending substance from the mal 
treated stomach. Ginger is a stimulent, soda an anti-acid, and aloes a 
tonic and aperient. Let us take a quarter of a pound of each, mix to 
gether, and give our patient a tablespoonfal morning, noon, and night 
ina ‘‘bran mash,’’ or a light chop-feed, and I assert, in four or five days 
we shall find our patient cured. IJ have given this prescription to a good 
mauy friends for trial, who have used it, they say, invariably with success. 
Should constipation be a decided symptom, the quantity of aloes ought 
to be doubled or even trebled. 


Since penning the above, it occurs to my mind that probably I have 
placed myself in the same predicament as my old friend Crabbe Whar- 
on found himself in once upon a time at Warrenton. Crabbe was a uni- 
versal favorite with old and young, and was well known to every body, 
iad the rest of mankind, from the Blue Ridge, in Virginia, to the Caro- 
linas, having visited every race track, general muster, and Superior 
Court, for the last quarter of a century. He was an honest, blunt, jovial 
id soul, as ever lived. His fondness for the feminines was only reason- 
‘ble, but he was quite partial to old Monongahela. The summum bonum 
f all earthly happiness, in Crabbe’s opinion, consisted in dealing ‘‘swet.’’ 
‘le had rather have dealt ‘‘swet’’ at 124 and $100 te a sprightly crowd, 
than to have been installed Emperor of all the Russias. Crabbe having 
\ natural taste for the ‘‘corn juice,’’ and when fortune frowned disposed 
‘o press his natural instincts, it often happened that he was ‘‘busted,’’ or 

n other words dead, ‘‘broke.’’ This would compel him to ask a loan of a 
’. Oran X. of some of his legal friends, and compel him to confine him- 
self to “short kerds’’ (as he called Bluff, Bragg, etc.,) until he could make 
\ raise sufficient te justify him in spreading his darling ‘‘swet cloth.’ 

‘rabbe, when in luck, possessed a fair comely stride, but when ‘‘cleaned 
out’ his gait was short, crooked and ambling. Onacertain court day, 
when the whole sporting community, including the bench, the bar, and 
clients, had become pretty thoroughly exhaustad in ‘‘funds’’ by ‘‘fight- 
‘ng the Tiger,” Crabbe had been forced to suspend his favorite pastime 
for the want of the ‘‘tin’’ to carry iton. Crabbe, after giving his nume- 
— friends and patrons sundry pretty broad hints for a small loan, 
(without any response being made in the shape of a tender of a loan,) 
voldly proposed to the Hon. Sam. C. (who is as celebrated for his good- 
aess of heart and sparkling wit as he is distinguished for his legal 
acumen,) and four others, that they should make upa game of Poker, 
saying, for the sake of facilitating change, they should each take thirty 
stains of corn a piece, each grain of corn to represent one dollar; the 
same to last three hours, and the anti to be one dollar ; at the expira- 
a of which time there was to be a general settlement. This proposi- 
‘ton was readily agreed to, the corn was shelled off, thirty grains allotted 
to each, the cards shuffled out, and dealt, Crabbe, who had learned to 





Whe Spc of We Gimmes. 


play ‘‘Bluff,”’ during the memorable ‘“‘flush times of Alabama,’’ soon 
found, by holding a few hands of goo! papers, himself in the possession 
of some fifty grains, independent of his stake. Slowly, and carefully 


counting over his ‘‘pile,’’ and finding it all-right; he gravely addresses 

| the party thus: ‘‘Recollect, gentlemen, although we use a grain of corn 
to represent a dollar, yet this is siriclly a cash game, and every gentle- 
man is expected to redeem, in urd cash, every grain he loses, before he 

| leaves the board.’’ This likewise being acquiesced in by the party, Crabbe | 


proceeds to deal the cards again. Just before the game expires, by limi- 
tation, Crabbe, by one or two unfortunate ‘‘Bluffs,’’ in which he is 
called, loses not only his winnings, but some sixty grains besides. The 
game is over, and Crabbe, silently arising, starts off, in his peculiar 
short-step ambling gait. The Hon. Sam. C. remarks, ‘‘Mr. Wharton, 
did I not understand you to say this was strictly a cash game, and every 
genileman was expected to redeem, in hard cash, his corn before he left 
the board?’ Crabbe rejoined : ‘I did, Sam, but it was a d—d imprudent 
remark.’’ Yours, until you hear from me again. ‘‘Nicwonas Spicer."’ 








PIGEON-SHOOTING TOURNAMENT AT ST, LOUIS, MO, 

Editors ‘‘Spiri’’—The forthcoming tournament at St. Louis, on the 
12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of April, for pigeon-shooting from the trap, 
promises to present some rare sport—the first day being for sweepstakes 
at single birds—the second day sweepstakes at double and single birds 
—and the third and fourth days will be occupied by the shuoters in con- 
tending for a magnificent prize, given by J. E. Maguire, Eaq., of St. 
Louis, to the bestshot. Entrance money, nothing. Open to all shots in 
the United States and Canada. At nine single birds, each party to pull 
his own trap, &c. It is calculated that the third day will be occupied in 
entering and shooting, and the fourth day in sheoting off the ties, as 
doubtless there will be several who will killall nine birds. I had the 
pleasure of seeing this magnificent trophy, manufactured and got up by 
Messrs. Sullivan & Co., consisting of a massive richly-chased silver 
pitcher, holding about three quarts, a pair of elegant goblets, richly- 
chased, standing on a massive silver salver, of very exquisite and elabo- 
rate beauty, forming four co&tly pieces, valued at $225. Your humble 
servant would not object to’ be the fortunate and lucky winner. 

After the tournament, Mr. Maguire proposes to give all shooters who 
will partake of his hospitality an invitation to the ‘‘snipe grounds’’ on 
the wet prairies, celebrated as the best ground in the United States, and 
near St. Louis, where he will have his tents pitched for the ‘‘camp out’’ 
—where the tewnsman wiil forget all such scenes of a city life—where, 
after the fatigues and sports of the day, at the gathering in tent, the 
pent-up citizen can in a free and easy spontaneous burst, sing: 

The wealthy may boast of stately halls, 
Streaming lights from pictured walls, 
Of molded ceilings, gilded domes, 
Flowered carpets o’er their rcome. 
3ut we are as rich as they below, aloof, 
The ground our floor, the sky our roof; 
The benny rays of yonder moon 
Can match the blaze of their saloon. 
We've healthier cheeks, although they’re tann’d— 
Then shout for the merrie hunting-band ! 

I anticipate all who go along will reapa rich harvest of enjoyment, 
only to be appreciated by the lover of nature and true sportman ; and as 
I anticipate the pleasure myself, I need not say I shall be most happy to 
meet many of my old friends and trigger guards. 

Yours, very truly, 

Fort Waynu, Ind., March 10, 1859, 


Wo. Kiva. 








THE MONSTER GORILLA. 


For two thousand years nothing was heard of the Gorilla except cer- 
tain floating rumors of satyr-haunted woods, and of wild men who used 
to make their appearance at distant intervals and then to disappear ; ‘‘of 
which kind,’’ it is said, ‘‘there are stillin Ethiopia.’’ But by degrees the 
truthfulness of the narrative was made clear; detachél bones were dis- 
covered and sent to Europe,and at Jast the complete animal made its appear- 
ance. Indeed, we are much indebted to this straightforward and simple- 
minded Hanno for his unadorned narrative, which forms such a favorable 
contrast to the travellers’ tales of later voyagers, who on sume small sub- 
stratumof truth raised such enormous fictions as the monopods, the pig- 
mies and crans, the acephali, and other prodigies. 

At present we have buta very slight acquaintance with the mode of 
life adopted by the gorillain a wild state, or even with its food. Fora 
knowledge of the habits of animals is only to be gained by a long resi- 
sidence in their vicinity, and by careful watching. With some creatures 
this is an easy task, but there are some which are so wary, so active, and 
80 fierce, that a close inspection is almost an impossibility. Among the 
worst of such objects is the gorilla. In the first place, itis only to be 
found in the thickest jungles of the Gaboon, far from man and his 
habitation. Then, it is wary, as are all the apes, and issaid to be so 
ferocious, that if it sees a man it immediately attacks him, so that there 
would be little time for gaining any knowledge of the creature’s domestic 
habits, and scarcely any likelihood of surviving to tell the result of the 
investigation. 

To judge by the structure of the skeleton, and of the entire form, the 
strength of au adult male must be prodigious. The teeth are heavy and 
powerful, and the great canines or tusks are considerably more than an 
inch in their projection from the jaw. The jaw bone, too, is enormously 
developed, and the strength of the muscles that move it is indicated by 
the deep bony ridges that run over the top of the skull, and in different 
parts of the head. As is usual among such animals, the tusks of the 
male gorilla are nearly double the size ‘of those of the female ape. Al- 
though the body is comparatively small, as are the hinder legs, yet the 
breadth of the shoulder and length of arm are singularly great ; while an 
ordinary human hand placed on that of the ape dwindles down to insig- 
nificance before the huge muscular paw. 

One great cause of the awkward bipedal walk of the monkey tribes, is 
the position of the orifice in the skull, through which the spinal cord en- 
ters the brain. In the human skull this orifice is so placed that the head 
is nearly equally balanced, and a considerable portion of the skull pro- 
jects behind it ; but in the lower aninmaals, this orifice—called the ‘‘occi- 
pita] foramen’’—is set so far back that the whole weight of the brain and 
skull is thrown forwards, and so overbalances the body. Another cause is 
seen in the structure of the hind limbs. ‘These members are intended for 
progression among the branches of the trees, and are so formed that, 
when the animal uses them for terrestrial locomotion, it is forced to tread 
not upon their soles, but upon their sides. The muscular calves, which 
brace the foot and limb, are wanting in the quadrumanous animals ; and 
even when they are standing as uprightly as possible {the knees are al- 
ways partially bent. The monkeys, then, are just quodrupeds, although 
their paws are more perfectly developed than those of the generality of 
animals. There isa treacherous and cruel aspect about this hind foot, 
with its enormous thumb; and if all tales be true, the foot belies not its 
character. ‘The natives of the Gaboon country hold the gorilla in great 
dread, fearing it even more than the lion itself, on account of its furtive- 
ly murderous disposition. 

Concealed among the thick branches of the forest trees, the gorilla, it- 
self unseen, watches the approach of the unsuspecting negro. Should he 
pass under the tree, woe betide him ; for the gorilla lets down its terrible 
hind foot, grasps its victim round the throat, lifts him from the earth, 
and finally drops him on the ground, dead. 

Sheer malignity must prompt the animal to such a deed, for it cares 
not to eat the dead man’s flesh, but finds a fiendish gratification in the 
mere actof killing. Itis a kind of sporting, though the game is of a 
better quality than that which is usually chased over the fields, shot in 
the air, or hooked out of the water ; not to be eaten, but for the sport. 

Such a deed ag the capture of an adult gorilla has never been attempt- 
ed, and much legs achieved, by the human inhabitants of the same land. 
There are many reasons for this circumstance. 

In the first place, the negroes, seeing that the gorilla is possessed of 
strength, ferocity, and pitiless cruelty, conceive that the animal must be 
inspirited by the soul of one of their kings; for in the lower stages of 
man’s progress he does honor to physical force alone, and values his 
ruler in ‘proportion to his power, brutality, and heartlessness. It is 
the best boast of a savage chief, no matter of what nation and of what 
country, that he has ‘‘no heart.’’ The savage crouches in terror before 
the image, or the imagined incarnation of the evil principle, and adores, 


for he can only worship the object of bis fears. His belief is truly that of 


the demons—‘‘he believes and trembles." Reverence for the inborn 

royalty of the gorilla does not eave the animal from the fate of being 

eaten whenever it falls a victim to the weapons of its negro asgailants 
| Perhaps the very feeling of reverence may incite to the act, in a manner 
analogous to the filial piety of the Scythians, which was best shown b, 
killing their aged parents and dutifally eating them 

But putting aside the terrors of d ibolism, which are engrained in the 
native African mind, the task of ; :pturing a living and full grown 
gorilla is well calculated to appal the heart of any man. The strength. 
the activity and the cunning and sanguin ary malevolence of the avimal 
are so great, that the uncivilized Africans may well be excused for their 
dread of its powers. 

Yet it does not follow that although ‘the Africans have failed, Euro- 
peans should not succeed. The native Africans have not dared to attempt 
the capture of the elephant, although Europeans have succeeded in that 
endeavor, and have subdued the terrible foe, converting it into a docile 
servant, and even making it an attched and intelligent friend. 

Once or twice the young gorilla has been captured, in spite of the furi- 
ous resistance which is made by their male friends ; but from some rea- 
son they have always died in a very short time. 

Cunning as is the gorilla,and ingenious in some things to a striking de- 
gree, its intelligence isjbut limited,and the animal exhibits such unexpect- 
ed instances of fatuity, that it well shows the distinction between cunning 
and wisdom, and proves itself to be but an animal, and nothing more. 

If it finds the remnant of a fire which has,been{relinquished by the per- 
sons who kindled it, the gorilla is greatly charmed with the novel sensa- 
tion produced by artificial warmth, and sits by the bright wonder with 
much satisfaction. Ag the fire fails, and the glowing brands sink into 
white wshes, the animal draws closer to the expiring embers, and 
does not leave them until all heat has left the spot. But it never 
thinks of keeping up the fire by placing fuel upon it, and does not even. 
learn to imitate that action, which it may often have seen performed by 
the hunters who kindled the fire, and kept it well supplied with fuel du- 
ring the night. Itis most providential that the beast is devoid of this 
faculty, for, with the usual perseverance of the monkey race in such 
“oe it would probably continue to heap fuel until the forest itself was 
a blaze. 

It is said also that when the gorilla makes an incursion into a sugar 
plantation, it has sufficient sense to bite off a number of the canes, and to 
twist them into a bundle for better conveyance. But it fre quently in- 
cludes several of the growing canes in its faggot, and then feels wofully 
discomfited becauee it cannot carry away the parcel which had cost so 
much trouble in making. 

The natives of Africa have an idea that these, and other large apes, are 
really men, but that they pretend to be stupid and dumb, in order to es- 
cape impressment as slaves. Work, indeed, scems to be the summum ma- 
lum in the African mind, anda true African never works if he can help 
it. As to the necessary household labors, and the task of agriculture, 
be will not raise a finger, bnt makes his wives work, he having previously 
purchased them for that purpose. In truth, in aland where the artifi- 
cial wants are so few—unless the corruptions of pseudo-givilization have 
made their en{rance—and where unassisted nature is so bountiful, there is 
small need of work. ‘The daily life of a ‘‘black fellow’’ has been very gra- 
phicully described in a few words. He gets a large melon; cuts it in 
two, and scoops out the inside ; one half he puts on his thead, he sits in 
the other half, and eats the middle. 

{t is rather singular that this legendary connection of apes and indo- 
lence should prevail on the continent of Africa and Asia. 

The outline of the gorilla’s face is most brutal in character, and entire- 
ly destioys the slight resemblance to the human countenancejwhich the 
full form exhibits. As in the chimpanzee—an apeJwhich is placed in the 
same genus with the gorilla—the color of the hair is nearly black; but 
in some lights, and during the life of the animal, it assumes a lighter 
tinge of greyish-brown, on account of the admixture of variously-colored 
hairs. Cn the top of the head, and the side of the cheeks, it assumes a 
gtizaly hue. The length of thejhair isnot very great, considering the 
size of the animal, and is not more than two or three inches in length. 
On the arms it is arranged in a rather curious manner; the hair from 
the shoulder to the elbow points dowaowards, while that from the elbow 
to the fingers pointing upwards, so that the two sets of hairs meet at 
the elbow, and make a pendant tuft. A similar structure is foupd in 
other large apes, but the object of eo curious a disposition is not yet 
known. One reason for this arrangement of the hair may be, that if 
their long hairs were to hang along the arm and wrist, they would get 
into the hand, and interfere with the grasp, while by their reverted 
growth such an embarrassment is removed. The color of the eye is 
dark brown, ire with a baleful emerald light when the fierce 
passions are roused. 

As to tha size of a full grown gorilla, accounts vary much. The speci- 
men !which is best known in England is five feet six inches high, when 
placed erect. From shoulder to‘shoulder it measures nearly three feet, 
while the body is only two feet four inches, measured from the hip-joint. 
It is possible, however, that}there may be much larger individuals, \Inde- 
pendent, however, of the impression made on the minds of the spectators 
by the sight of an infuriated animal, it is a fact that the feeling of anger 
dces dilate the form, whether of man or beast; and as one effect of anger 
is to cause the huir to bristle up (as, indeed, is seen familiarly in dogs, 
cats, and other animals), the ape, while under the influence of that fiery 
rage to which these animalsare so subject, would in reality present a 
larger outline than if it were calmly engaged in its usual pursuits. Six 
or even seven feet of height have been attributed to these creatures ; but 
it must be remembered that a wild fierce animal always looks very much 
larger living and infmotion|tbanJwhen lying dead and still on the ground, 
or even ‘‘set up’’ in a museum, with glass eyes and straw-distended skin. 
But granting that the gorilla does not attain to any much greater height 
than five feet, even then it is an animal much to be dreaded as an ene- 
my, and capable of doing vast mischief, if so inclined. But it isa most 
merciful provision, and one that seems to be universal among creatures 
ot such a stamp, that in propertion as their bodily powers iacrease their 
mental powers degenerate. ‘The larger apes are, in their period of child- . 
hood, so to speak, teachable and tolerably docile; while, when they at- 
tain to years of maturity, the animal attributes assume strength, gradu- 
ally gain dominion over the mental, until at last the reasoning capaci- 
ties seem to degenerate into a mere contracted cunning. 

It ceems that this degeneration is intended to prevent the animal from 
passing beyond the bounds to which it is confined, and by the very laws 
of its being to prevent it from using its vast strength for bad purposes. 
The ape evidently does not know its strength, nor how terrible an enemy 
he could be, if he only knew how to use the singular power and activity 
which he possesses. These huge apes seem to live apart from each other, 
and not to band together in large herds as do the baboons and other 
quadrumanous animals. If they were to unite, and to understand the 
principle of combination, they could speedily depopulate any country 
that was inhabited by men who were not possessed of fire-arms and were 
unable to construct defences. But, fortunately for those human beings 
who are within the reach of these terrivle animals, the adult ape is one 
of the most dull and stupid creatures imaginable ; sulky, ferocious, and 
given solely to his own animal appetites. 
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THE AMERICAN TURF REGISTER 
AND 

RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1858. 

WILL 800N BE PUBLISHED, AND WILL CONTAIN 
Complete and Correct Reports of all the Racing and Trotting in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada during the past year. 
Alphabetical Lists of Winning Horses. ; 
Rules for Racing and Trotting, never before Published. 
Plan of a Race Course, laid out on Mathematical Principles. 
Lists of Blood Stock and Pedigrees of Distinguished Horses. 

i stallions for 1859. 

Conhans tedanes: to facilitate the finding of pedigrees and performances of 
the horses named and unnamed, etc., etc. 
This valuable work, of which fifteen volumes have been published in 
monthly parts, and thirteen in its present annual form, 16 subscribed for, 
and censidered an indispensable book of reference, by every Breeder and 
Turfman of distinction in the United States and the British Provinces. 
Gentlemen wishing to subscribe will please send in their names as 
early as possible, as but few will be printed except for those who order 


the book in advance. Price One Dollar a Copy. Address 
Jonzs, Tuorre & Hays, 


“Spirit of the Times’’ Office, 283 Broadway, N. Y. 




















THE NEW YORE SPORTSMAN'’S CLUB. _ 
HE stated monthly meetings of this Club will be heid for business po gro wg Men 

T second Monday evening of each mouth, and for social on eves x, La 

day evening of each month, at the rooms of the oe, “ No. 754 gay? for et = 
All informations for violations of the game laws forwarded m6, 





promptly prosecuted, 
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White to move and mate in four moves. 
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From the London ‘‘Field.’’ 

GAMES BETWEEN MESSRS. MORPHY AND ANDERSSEN 
PLAYED SUBSEQUENTLY TO THEIR MATCH 
BLACK. WHITE. 

M. A. 
9 P x P 
3. BtoQ Kt d PtoQR3 
. Bx Kt(ch) KXB 
5. PtoQ3 Q R to K (ch) 
i Kto Bt K R to Kt 
Rto R2 PtoK B6 
8. PtoK Kt3 BtoKR4 
9 BtoK Kt5 PtoKR3 
. QtoQRTi; Pxs 
. KttoQR4 rx? 
2.axQRtP Px?P 
> resigns. 
* In the next game, at this point Anderssen played Q to K 2 
fer the move of Kt. 
+ Avery bad move, wilfully giving Blac 
opening. 
t White's game is now hopelessly cramped, and from this point to the 
end his moves are mere random shots. 





BLACK. 
Mr. M. 
PtoK B 


WHITE. 
M. A. 
. PtoK 4 


t 
t 
7 


We pre- | 


k time to obtain a splendid | 


WHITE. BLACK. 
M. A. Mr. M 
QB xP ex P 
. Kt x Kt P(ch) K to K 2 

9 K BtoQKtd5i/R xX KKtP§ 

. RtoK (ch) KtoB3 
.-RtoK8 Bto K Kt 3 
22. KttoQ6** KttoQB3 tt 
23. Rx R R X P (ch) 

. K teQ Kt toQ5 
25. RtoK 8 B to R 4 (ch) 
26. K to K Kt to B 6 (ch) 
27. K toB R X Kt P 
28. Bto K 2 Rx P 

| 29. Bto Ktd5 (ch) Kt x B 

30. P x Kt (ch) Kt x P fi 

5. Kt x Q BXxXR 31. RtoK d5(ch) KtoB3 
.-Ktx B BtoK R4 {32. R XB 
And White won the game. 

© There can be little doubt that this is now the second player's strongest 
defence. : ; 

+ This move requires further analysis, as the positive result of the open- 
ing is scarcely yet determined. ; _ 

t This is in the best style of chess ; by casting off this Pawn, White obtains 
time to bring all his forces into most attacking posts. ; 

§ This is beautifully played ; he gives up the exchange for an admira- 
ble attack on Black’s intrenchments ; of course White's next move isa 
part of the combination. 

j The best move to maintain hie hold. 

Black had not time to make this seizure. 

©° Capitally Anderssen plays this difficult attack ; he now threatens mate 
with Q Bat K 5. 
tt Morphy struggles hard, and from weaker hands would have broken 
loose. 

tt Observing that if he had moved K to Kt 3, in order to save the 
piece, he would have been very neatly checkmated by R to K Kt 8. 


BLACK. 
Mr. M. 
PtoK 4 
res 
P to K Kt 


WHITE. 
M. A. 
- PtoK4 
PtoK B4 
KttoK B3 
PtoK R4 PtoK Kt 
KttoK 5 Ktto K B 
. Ktx KKtP PtoQ4ft 
Kt x Kt (ch) Q x Kt 
QtoK 2 B toQ3 
. KttoQB3 PtoQB3 
. PtoQ4t QxQp 
. BtoQ2 Rto K Kt 
2. P & P (dis.ch) K toQ 
. Castles § BtoK Kt5 
. QtoK4 QxaQ 
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x P (ch) 

* It is quite a novelt 
Gambit. 

+ Useless loss of time. Pto K R 3 would have been far better. 

+ Truly Morphy is the Greco of the New World, alike in the astute 
daring with which he follows up an onslaught and in the chivalrous 
knight errantry with which he seeks the combat. 


“ 





THE MORPHY TESTIMONIAL. 

A friend who is an enthusiast, the moment he converses about Morphy, 
who will arrive in this country in a few weeks, sends us a letter regard- 
ing his merits, from which we make the following interesting extracts : 

“Do not imagine that Iam alone in my enthusiasm for Morphy. I 
have a feeling of conscious pride and self-sufficiency that I was the first 
to christen him the American Philidor, and that what I said and wrote of 
his American and European triumphs was almost the language of literal 
prophecy. Isaw the first game he played in New York, and took him 
‘against the field’ as the winner of the first prize in the Chess Congress. 
[The ‘‘tile’’ I won by that wager has never yet graced the head of the 
victor, but the fault is mine, not the loser’s, as I never demanded it.) I 
have recently paid flying visits to Boston, Philadelphia, and Richmond, 
Va., and visited the Clubs incog. in each city, where I played a few skit- 
tling games of chess. I am laid on the shelf now, and no longer am 
counted among the active players, but I managed to ‘‘come out even,” 
and keep up the reputation of our Metropolitan players. One thing 
struck me with such force that I think it worth considering in this con- 
nection. I refer to the passion, amounting almost to idolatry, with 
which they all regard Morphy. Learning that I was a friend of his, they 
never wearied in questioning, nor I in answering, the minutest details 
connected with his history and his personnel. This was specially noticeable 
in Richmond, where they have a Club as flourishing in numbers and en- 
thusiasm, and counting among its members as many strong players, as 
any other in the country. On his return home next month, they pro- 
pose to decree him a special ovation, and to present him with a suitable 

testimonial of their high appreciation of his genius as a chess-player and 
sterling qualitiesasa man. This will also be done all over the country. 
The fact is, Morphy is an ‘institution,’’ and his advent in New York 
will be made the occasion of general rejoicing. We of the New York 
Club (aided by contributions from any ‘‘outsider’’ who shares.our enthu- 
siasm—and every subscriber to the ‘‘Spirit’’ may consider himself 
‘‘counted in,’’ and send to its editors their X’s or V’s to be applied to the 
purpose,) propose to give him a public dinner, a magnificent American 
watch, a set of gold and silver chessmen, for beauty and costliness un- 





| wili be found 


; sum up what I have said, I beg to state that, speaking generally, I have 
| found I never addressed a question to an Irish laborer to which I did not 


| my countrymen attempting to account for the origin of this opinion. 
| Steeplechasing and pounding matches took place in Ireland when they 
| were only heard of here, consequently the danger attending them was 
| magnified in our eyes, that were unaccustomed to see such performances ; 


| will refuse to attempt, does seem, and reallf is, such break-neck work, 


| tain degree make most Irishmen (whose avocation throws him in contact 
| with the horse) more or jess a horseman: they have not in their conntry 
any description of borse that is not to a certain degree a leaper or capable | 


| team of our heavy long-tailed horses is unknown ; 
| wagon and four of such would create as great a sensation, if taken into the 
| country Clare, aye, or in Dublia either, as has the great Leviathan here. 


|} thing unbeard of. 


| the animals bred that are not naturally good looking enough, or with ac- 
| tion enough, to fit them for other purposes ; hence the fact, that appears 


| that during the day a ditch had been made, three feet wide, at the only 
entrance. 
| there—neither horse nor boy would more think of jumping over the ob- 
| stacle, small as we have stated it to be, than they would contemplate 
| swimming the latter—tbere is no 


| the difference would be—the lad might, in his first surprise, say, ‘‘By this 
| and that, shure it’s a drain they’ve made there since the morning, any 


_ the ribs with his heels, and over both would go. 
| jumpivg a common natural act, of which all borses are capable, and he, 


| into action. 
| your stable, bid him ride him over the smallest obstacle that could be 
| found, my life on it he scratches his head and says ‘he’s afear’d.”” Thus 


surpassed in the world, with a richly inlaid chess-board ‘‘to match,’’ to 
yether with a gold medal commemorative of his European triumphs. 
he whole cost will be nearly twenty-five hundred dollars 
New YORK, Marc 14, 1859 
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ENGLISH MEN 
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A iti i , 
y are 80, and among t 


ig, 1 iescendants to this day, 
have the op] lity of showing that th 
n whom we have no right to expect it the germ of courteous manners | 
that is very rare among the lower orders of my country- | 
A residence of twelve years in Ireland among both high and low, 
in giving some observations of their character. To 


Iror 


men. 
perbaps w arravuts m 


get a cheerful, pertinent, and more than civil reply ; while, on the other 
band, I as seldom asked a question of a Englishman of the same grade 
that I got an answer either cheerful, civil, or to the purpose. Of course I 
speak collectively in either case. The story of the boy shepherd on Salis- 
bury Plain is truly characteristic of the manners and habits of an English 
countryman. He was lying on his back in the sun. A gentleman and a 
lady on horseback rode up to him. ‘'Can you tell us, my lad, ho w far it 
is to Salisbury, and whereabout it is from hence ?’’ 

‘Doan't noaw ; ‘tis out yander,’’ lifting up one leg without moving. 
Now, had Pat been in the same situation, and been similarly addressed, 
he would have jumped on his legs, doffed his caubeen, and his desire to 
serve preceding any idea of the motive for the question, his reply would 
probably have been, *‘Did yer honor want anything there, or the lady, 
God bless her?’ If,the reply was, they wanted to go there, he would 
insist on trotting by their side till he could show them the object they 
were in search of. ‘‘No trouble in life, my lady ; shure it’s only a step 
I’m going.”’ 

It is a received idea, or rather it was so, that, as a nation, the Irish 
are bolder riders than Englishmen. I cannot compromise the riding of 


and a pounding match, which is each man riding at such large and dan- 
gerous fences as he expects the horse of the other either cannot take, or 


that few men would attempt it. This, perhaps, got the Irish the prestige 
of being the boldest horsemen in the world 
But independent of such circumstances, there are others that to a cer 





of the act; they have no direct cart horse, no such animal is bred. A 
and [ should say a 


Their conveyance of product of every sort is by cars and single horses; 
with them the farmer does all his carting work, and a road wagon is as a 
The Irish cart horse, or rather horse to draw a car, as | 
their rude sort of carts are called, is, if I may use the term, the refuse of | 


somewhat singular, yet has become all but a proverb, ‘‘All Irish borses 
can jump.’’ No doubt they can; and if we ceased to breed direct cart | 
horses, aud used inferior nag horses in farming or other employ, where | 
the cart horse is now used, we might say, ‘‘All English horses can jump ;”’ | 
and so they would, more or less. We will suppose a case. A boy is sent 
to put one of our cart horses into a certain pasture. We will suppose 





You might as well have diverted the course of the Thames 


resource but taking ‘‘Gee who’’ 


‘‘whoame’’ again. With an Irish lad and Irish horse so circumstanced 


he would trot his horse up to it, give a ‘‘beugh,’’ and a kick in 
Thus the boy considers 


way ;” 


so far trom feeling fear, feels pleasure in making him bring this capability 
Put any English lout of a ploughboy on the best hunter in 


from habit the Irish boy becomes haif a horseman when a bare-footed, 
bare-legged, and bare-headed urchin of perhaps nine years old, showing 
different, of course, to a Newmarket riding lad, but ready to attempt all 
he might see the other perform, and would glory in doing so if he had 
the chance. One of our great round stupid faced chawbacons would sigh 
to go back to his cart stable and bobnailed shoes. 

But there are other reasons why Irish horses can all jump, and, speak- 
ing generally, Irisnmen can all ride. Beit borne in mind that, where 
one carriage is kept in Ireland, I thiak Iam not overmarking it when 
I say a hundred are in use in England—a pair of really fine carriage 
horses, kept for the specific purpose only, are unknown except among 
the very few of the aristocracy ; consequently horses of such description 
are not (or at least were not) bred there. It is quite true we see many fine 
horses at the principal fairs, but such were bred under the idea of their 
being bought to make hunters of; and so far as jumping goes, a man 
purchasing one of these, if only three years old, would find that, so far 
as the fences of the country he was bred in are concerned, this mere colt 
has very little to learn. So soon as an Irish colt has strength enough to 
carry a saddle and some one on it, he is practised at leaping, independent 
of having practised himself in leaping half the walls, ditches, and banks 
in his immediate locality, for paddocks or well-fenced pastures are by no 
means as common in Ireland as with us ; 80 the colts are constantly stray- 
ing where they like. ‘‘Bad wind or bad ’cess,’’ or ‘‘bad luck to those 
colts, they’re out again, the divil skewer them,’’ shows such errant pro- 
pensities and habits are common among the young ones, who, being ac- 
customed to be driven back again, on a man’s making his appearance, all 
set off, taking walis or what not in their way home—not bad home prac- 
tice this. An English colt of three years old has probably never tried a 
leap in his lite; if of valuabie breed be is enclosed by fences he could 
scarcely compass, and at the same time being well fed, he has no tempta- 
tion to make the trial. It is, of course, a matter of perfect indifference 
to the Irish breeder for what purpose his colts are bought ; but as he has 
been accustomed to think of hunting far more than harness, all Irish 
colts are taught to jump—very few of them have any practice in the col 
lar ; they, like their masters, have all the energy, emulation, and gener- 
ous attributes of the hunter, but are not over-fond of being Aarnessed, and 
it must be very gently attempted if we figuratively or really want either 
to submit to it. 

We must observe there are other causes yet that make riding so leading 
a characteristic of the Irish. I have endeavored to show how the coun- 
try lad is made a rude but bold horseman—we will see how bis superiors 
become the same. There are not such a viriety of out-door pursuits prac- 
tised in Ireland as here. Though they now breed capital race horse-, 
and are as zealous and stauach supporters of the turf there as here, stiil 
they are not a; much a racing nation as we are ; that is, the public indis- 
criminately are not so. Far better for the honor of the Irish turf that it 
is thus. 

I should say, at a rough guess, there never were a dozen fours-in-hand 
kept in all Ireland. When I recollect Dablin there were but two that 
ever made their occasivaal appearancein it ;, they are nota driving vation. 
I remember but one curricle, and that the Lord Lieutenant's; and you 
might walk all day and not seea tilbury, stanhope, or dennet; a stage 
coachman was looked on with as much indifference as we regard the dri- 
ver of anomnibus. There were many capital shots there and first-rate 
anglers, butin accordance with the population, not a tithe part of what 
are found here. There were and are no trotting men there, no patrons of 
pedestrianism—even cricket is by no means a general and national pas- 
time ; but hunting and steeplechasing call forth every idea of pleasure in 
the minds of Irishmen. Now, I think | am not far wrong when I state 
that, in @ general way, an Englishman will indulge in almost every lux- 
ury before he will think of keeping a horse,. still less horses. An Irish- 
man is often found without any of these luxuries, for the sake of (to 
him) the far greater pleasure of keeping them, aau when his avocationsdo 
not interfere (and, sooth, sometimes when they do) getting his day’s 
huoting. He does not do so from vanity, the showing a fine horse or his 
own riding ; he is content with being mounted ona very middling looking 
one if he cannot command a better ; his love of the sport calls forth all 
the enthusiasm of his nature ; that and general fearlessness made him, 
on what we should consider a thirty pound back, often cross a country 
and surmount obstacles in a way that I must say is astonishing. I in no 
way mean to say by this that Lord Howth and many other crack riders 





;}now more than Archer, Oliver, or Boyce of the present da) 
be seen | in no way admit 


hose 


from Ireland ever rode a bit bolder than did Lord Brundenell, Forester, 
and others here. Nor, as professional steeplechase riders, did Clarendog 
or Knaresborough ride with more determination than Seffert or old Dick 
Christian in theirday ; nor can Darrigan, Monaghan Doolan do so 
Thus it wil] 
mt oI 1 OW! ( untry 


sf { nint 
put i 3 a i0n | 


that the real riding 
lone by those of the sister isle, 
hat there are more men and 
try than in this. You will bardly fir I r of tl 
who does not ntrive to get outside of a horse’’ ‘ 

e on it the first thing he does is to try himself 
I'he son of (say) a tradesman in Dublin would sti iness for a 
month if promised a day with the garrison ; verily | must admit it would 
in many cases be the only promise that would make him doso. Now, a boy 
similarly situated here would get outside of an omnibus, and the promise 
of going to Astley’s or any other theatre would be the best bait for hig 
attention. 

The indiscriminate assertion that Irish horses can compass larger fenceg 
than our own [ hold to be quite a mistake; in point ef width no Irish 
horse that has ever appeared could jump wider than Moonraker and many 
others. As respects height they beat us. This arises from the Irish colt 
practising himself, and subsequently being practised at high fences. 
Prac tise our own as early and in the same way, and! am satisfied they 
would do the same thing. London Review. 


SAUNTERER, WINNER OF THE WHIP AND OF THE GOOPWOOD CUP, 1858, 
BY CASTOR. 

Saunterer, bred by Mr. R. M. Jaques in 1854, is by Birdcatcher, out of 
at by Bay Middleton, her dam Blue Devils by Velocipede—Care by 

oful. 

Birdcatcher, or more commonly ‘‘Irish’’ Birdcatcher, by Sir Hercules, 
out of Guiccioli by Bob Booty, is well known as the most successful stal- 
lion of the day, the sire of more than a hundred and seventy winners, 
with about twenty out by him last year. 

Ennui, bred by Lord George Bentinck in 1843, was a fair runner, and a 
winner, amongst other things, of the great Four-year-old Stake at Good- 
wood. She passed successively through the hands of Lord George, Mr. 
Mostyn, Jobn Scott, and Mr. Peart, who wound her up at welter weights 
in her fourth season. She produced one foal, that died young in 1849, 
and was then transferred to Mr. Jaques, with whom she remained for 
five seasons, the produce being Dear Me! Alas! Bravery, and Saunterer. 
At the sale of the Easby Abbey stud, in the summer of '54, Ennui was 
bought by Lord Londesborough for 95 gs., and is still in his lordship’s 
possession. 

Saunterer is a black, or perhaps more properly a dark brown horse, 
standing about fifteen hands and a half high. He has a very blood-like 
head, with a remarkably full and expressive eye. His neck is capitally 
set into his head, his crest slightly bowed, and he haga good clean shoul- 
der. His depth of girth is not great, but he has a good barrel, round and 
compact, very arched loins, and muscular, though not large, quarters, 
drooping towards the tail. He has good thighs, with clean, yet decided- 
ly ‘‘Birdcatcher hocks,’’ fine arms, but not over-large knees, and legs as 
clean as a foal. He has a thin switch tail, which he is always whisking 
about, and another trick of throwing his ears back—both indicative of 
some temper and nervousness. Saunterer is altogether a very racing var- 
mint, and yet handsome specimen of the thorough-bred horse. He trains 
rather light, has generally a wonderful bloom on his coat, and, when in 
the humor, cap go quite as well as he looks to. 

SUMMARY OF SAUNTERER’S PERFORMANCES 
In 1856 he started seventeen times, and won eight :— 
The Hopeful, at Doncaster, value clear 
The Betting-room Stakes, at Doncaster 
A Sweepstakes, at Thirsk 
A Sweepstakes, at Croxton Park 
A Sweepstakes, at Ripon 
A Sweepstakes, at Pontefract 
The Alma Stakes, at Chester 
The Easby Abbey Stakes, at Richmond 
In 1857 he started nineteen times, and won eleven :— 
The Grand Stand Stakes, at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
The Gateshead Stakes, at Newcastle 
The Bentinck Testimonial Plate, at Liverpool 
A Sweepstakes, at Liverpool 
The Licensed Victuallers’ Plate, at Liverpool. ........ ‘ 
The Eglinton Stakes, at Doncaster 
The Mostyn Stakes, at Chester 
The Autumn Handicap, at Chester.............. 
A Plate, at Newmarket Second October 
A Match Forfeit, Newmarket Second October 
A Match, Newmarket Houghton 
In 1858 he started seventeen times, and won seven :— 
A Handicap Plate, Newmarket First Spring 
The Cup, at Goodwood...............-2000 ry 
The Champagne, at Brighton, 
The Cup, at Brighton 
The Fitzwilliam, at Doncaster 
The Emperor’s Prize, at Chantilly 
The Whip, Newmarket Second October 
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Saunterer has started fifty-three times, has won twenty-six, and run 
second eleven times. 

Mr. Merry’s borses were rather off at the beginning of last season, and 
we believe he had them eased again during the time the ground was so 
hard. When, however, the turn did come, it was a grand one, and he 
must have had altogether a very good year. Saunterer alone has well 
warranted the long price given for him, the more particularly as he pro- 
mises to come again as good a horse as ever. The Chester Cup Handicap 
makes him about the best horse in England. He has the top weight of 
Yat. ; Fisherman, at a year older, being the only other one in as high. 

London Sporting Magazine. 





THE CABIN AND THE CABINER. 

California is the land of the cabin and the cabiner ; it is covered with 
little tenements wherein expectation slumbers and toil reposes. Suppose 
that all the cabins were put very near toeach other—wouldn’t they make 
asigbt! We fancy that there would beacity as large as Pekin and re- 
sembling Canton, though this comparison is not reliable. It would be 
the city of cabins, the vast convention of small houses and great hearts, 
the meeting of simplest structures and representatives of hardest work. 
We sba!l not see such acity, yet the cabiner and the cabin shall exist and 
stand while there is gold in the Sierra Nevadas; they shall be there 
when all that now isin the accepted plan of life shall have been reversed 
thrown away, forgotten. Yes, the minerand the miner's cabin of Cali- 
fornia may, in the severity of labor and the rudeness of construction, be 
no different in the loug space of five hundred years ; they wiil have their 
generations, displacement, and restoration, but not obliteration. Improve- 
ment cannot'level them, or time render them useless, or decay sprinkle 
over them the powdered works of men and the slow gathering dust of 
nature. 

‘The mountain cabin will remain when palaces bave fallen, and temple 
stones are crumbling ; the rough furoiture —‘‘bunk’’ and blankets, the 
box for a chair, the frying pan and the fire-place—of the little house, will 
be in use when the bed of affluence becomes rubbish, the precious metal 
plate is melted, the richness of parlors soiled and valueless, the pictures 
dim, the gilding corroded, the high mirror whereon beauty looked and 
loved itself, is broken, The cabiner will be laboring and hoping when 
city generations have been locked in their coffins, and their commemora- 
tive marble is leaning, defaced, and weather-killed. Industrial imple- 
ments will be in his hands when sceptres and diadems are the footballs 
of revolution, and splendid systems of rule are stripped and discarded, 
when flourishing governments are languishing, when brilliancy and pow- 
er sink imbecile and rotten, when royalty and greatness, loveliness and 
celebrity are attracting the mold-making humidity of sepulchres. 

Sierra Citizen. 





Origin of the Welsh Language.—When the tower of Babel was being built 
the workmen all spoke one tongue. Just at the very instant when the 
‘‘confusion’’ occurred, a mason, trowelin hand,{called fera brick. The 
assistant was #0 long in handing it to him that he incontinently flew into 
a towering passion, and discharged from the said trowel a quantity of mor- 
tar, which entered the other’s windpipe just as he was stammering out 
an excuse. The air, rushing through the poultice looking mixture, 
caused a spluttering and gurgling, which, blended with the half-formed 
words, became that language ever since known as Welsh. 

The father of the writer, years agone, devoted much time in the vain 
effort to instil in the mind of his ‘‘hopefal’’ a knowledge of the Welsh 
tongue. Wecontrived to master a few common-place sentences, and 
then we and our worthy sire mutually consented to back out and sign @ 
treaty of everlasting peace. Our last effort was to pronounce a word 


spelled somewhat as follows : Gwwgguuggddgdnfdde !— Ed. ‘‘Spirit."’ 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE; OR, WHO’S THE MADMAN? 
AN ENGLISH TALE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE NEW YORK ‘SPIRIT OF THE TIMES’’ 
BY W. R. SHERIDAN MARKWELL, ESQ., 
Author of ‘Genevieve Ruy Blas,’’ “A Sister’s Dream,”’ “Louis XI.,”’ &c. & 


t isa vicious though a very common custom with the English to de 


Spise, as 6 arcely worthy of their notice, the sylvan rural scenery of their | 


native land, and-leaving it unvisited and unknown—to rush by thou- 
sands every summer to the Rhine, France, Switzerland and Ttaly in quest 
of scenic beauties which, as they erroneously suppose, the British Isles 
cannot present, to gratify their longings for the picturesque. As regards 
ourselves, however, without disparaging the glorious views presented to 
the traveller’s eye in foreign lands, we love the beauties of our own dear 
Britain—love its sylvan landscapes, love its mountains and its lakes, 
especially in Scotland, Cumberland, and Wales ;_and more especially we 
love the noble scenery of the Severn and the Wye. What more beauti- 
ful landscapes, for instance, can be found than in the neighborhood of 
Malvern, where dame nature has so bountifully showered its richest gifts, 
and made it as it were an earthly paradise with alternating hill and vale, 
presenting to the eye a glorious succession of landscapes—wild and 
mountainous as well as soft and cultivated—to enchant the most fasti- 
dious of the picturesque. 

Some thirty years ago Malvern was not, as now, the chosen residence 
of wealthy independent families preferring the tranquility of a country 
life to the gaieties of Brighton, Bath and Cheltenham, but rather a sort of 
asanatorium for invalids, and a cheap though picturesque retreat for half- 
pay officers and their families. About the year 1826, and long before the 
railways made the Severn accessible to hurried tourists, Malvern boasted 
of a private lunatic asylum, kept by a worthy physician, whom, for the 
purpose of this story, we shall designate as Dr. Hellebore. The house 
was beautifully situated half way up a hill that overlooks the town of 
Malvern and its beautiful surrounding landscape scenery. It was a spa- 
cious, well-arranged, and elegantly furnished mansion, standing in the 
centre of a noble park that furnished ample exercising greund for the 
many wealthy patients whom their friends had placed under the worthy 
doctor’s charge, for he was one of the first to substitute for coereive 
measures and unnecessary cruelty mild treatment and persuasive kind- 
ness. In the summer of that year the writer paid a somewhat lengthen- 
ed visit to this hospitable establishment, and heard from its worthy 
principal a somewhat funny anecdote, which he has thus attempted to 
weave into a narrative. 

Dr. Hellebore, a man sincerely and most zealously devoted to the psycho- 
logical study of insanity, had been for several years a widower, but he 
was solaced by the company of a decidedly handsome and very amiable 
daughter called Penelope, who gave him valuable assistance in the ma- 
nagement of his patients, aided by several servants, chief among whom 
was a faithful fellow surnamed Brandon. The house contained some 
thirty patients afflicted in various degrees with varieties of madness— 
but our narrative refers to one alone, a retired army doctor, one Sir 
Archie Aconite, whom King George the Fourth had knighted in acknow- 
ledgment of his long services under Wellington in the Spanish peninsule. 

He was a very quiet, tractable patient, the leading symptom of whose 
malady was that he believed himself to be the father of all the marriage- 
able young ladies that he met with, and more especially of the fair Pe- 
nelope Hellebore, assuming also the office of physician to the rest of the 
patients in the establishment. We may remark, however, that Miss Pe- 
nelope, or, as her father loved to call her, Penny, was in love with a gal- 
lant captain of the rifle corps, one Frederic Wardour, who shortly before 
my visit had been at the asylum, not asa patient, but asa suitor for 
Miss Penny’s hand ; and during his stay he played a leading character in 
the following somewhat eccentric family drama. 

The worthy Hellebore was one day walking in his private garden, medi- 
tating quietly upon the different phases of insanity presented by his pa- 
tients, and the great success that had attended his humane procedure in 
the different cases that had come within his sphere of practice, when he 
was interrupted by Miss Penny, who came laughing from the house, de- 
claring that nothing could convince Sir Archie that she was not his 
child. 

*Indeed !’’ said Hellebore, ‘‘why, he has said the same thing to me; 
and now the mad fool fancies he’s the principal of my asylum, treats 
me as a patient, and actually prescribes for all the rest. Egad, that is a 
fancy which I did not bargain for.’’ 

‘*What do you think, papa?’ said the volatile Miss Penny, laughing 
heartily. ‘Sir Archie just now told me that he had some thought of 
choosing a husband for me.’’ 

The doctor laughed, and said his patient after all was right, perhaps ; 
because her gay and mischievous look gave her the air of one in want of 
a husband, nor should he be surprised if she had one ere the summer 
was over ; and then he jestingly reminded her of a certain gallant officer 
who lived at Cheltenham, an old acquaintance, by the way, as they had 
in their childish days been playfellows, though they subsequently had 
never met. He then showed her a letter from the Captain’s father, 
which announced that Frederic Wardour was about to visit Malvern, and 
would stay a week with them at the ‘‘Retreat.’’ Miss Penny clapped her 
hands for very joy, and kissed her father affectionately, saying how de- 
lightfully the time Would pass with such a pleasant visitor. The doctor 
laughed, replying that he should then have two mad patients more be- 
neath his care, perhaps, to which she pleasantly assented, tapping her fa- 
ther playfully upon the arm. 

While they were thus engaged, the faithful Brandon—a man advanced 
in years and somewhat eccentric in his ways—came out from the house 
carrying in his hand a letter, which, after turning it about, as if thereby 
to guess at its contents, put it into the doctor’s hands, observing that 
the postman had just left itat the door. The doctor broke the seal im- 
patiently, and after a preliminary glance read it aloud to his darling 
Penny. 

‘‘Ah, ah!’’ said he, rubbing his hands with glee, ‘‘here’s more grist for 
our mill. Another madman offered to my charge! Egad, if this con- 
tinues I shall soon be forced to have my premises enlarged.’’ 


‘Dear doctor, pray allow me to commend to your kind care an unhap- 
py relative of mine, named Jeffry Jumblebrains, who’s in a fearful state 
of madness baffling all the doctors in Southampton—though I am in- 
duced to think that by your skillful aid he may recover. Born witha 
very sensitive and ardent temperament, he was about six months since 
stricken with a fatal passion fora charming lady, whom he was about 
to marry. when she accidentally was killed by a carriage running 
over her; and ever since her death his reason has been alienated—nay, 
so far indeed that he imagines all the ladies he may chance to see to be 
the lost one whom he mourns.”’ 


The doctor laughed, and bade his daughter be upon her guard. 

‘“My letter,’’ he continued, ‘will arrive but half an hour before he 
reaches you. For to induce him to visit you more willingly, I have told 
him that the object of his heart’s affections dwells within your house, to- 
wards which he now is eagerly travelling. You will oblige me, there- 
fore, by adopting such a course as you consider best to bring your patient 
back to a sound and healthy state of intellect. I scarce need add that 
if you should succeed, a handsome recompense, even half my fortune, 
shall be yours. Believe me, dear doctor, your most faithful servant, 

‘*Morris MontaGue.”’ 

““Humph ! all very satisfactory, no doubt. He promises me half his 
fortune. Stay! what says this postcript ?’’ 

‘P. S8.—I should forewarn you that my relative is subject to occasional 
fits of violence, especially on seeing persons he has never known before.’’ 


{Egad, a very pleasant customer. Well, Brandon,’’ said he, speaking 


ea 





him upon his first arrival, and be sure you tyat him with all gentleness 
and due respect.’’ 





| to the servant, “have a care ; for you will have the business of receiving 
{ 


Old Brandon shrugged his shoulders, thinking doubtless that all un- | 

pleasant offices fell to his share, but contented himself with quietly ob- | 
serving there was little danger that he should teaze and worry the pa- 
| tient, as he was so general a favorite with them And as an instance 
he informed his master that Sir Archie had a moment before informed 


him that he was the principal of the Retreat, and what was better, had 
expressed an anxious wish to pay him a quarter’s wages. 

‘*Which you, no doubt, refused ?’’ suggested Hellebore. 

‘“‘Refuse, indeed! Not I,’’ said Brandon, ‘‘for you’ve told me scores 
of times never to oppose the patients’ whims.’’ 

The worthy doctor hearing this was seriously angry, and obliged his 
simple-minded servant to give up the money, that it might be given 
back. . 

While they were talking thus a furious ringing was heard at the outer 
lodge, which all supposed announced the arrival of the patient from 
Southampton, and the grumbling Brandon was once more enjoined to 
treat him with all possible civility, and let the doctor know as soon as 
possible, the leading symptoms of the case. Penelope, like most of 
Eve’s fair daughters, had no lack of curiosity, and even expressed a wish 
to see this highly interesting patient ; but her father would not hear of 
it, and bade the lady to retire into her drawing-room until himself and 
Brandon had ascertained that he was harmless, mild and tractable. An- 
other and another loud ring told them that the door had not been opened, 
and the servant having gone to answer it returned, declaring stoutly that 
it was only the wind. The bell was now rang as hard as if to wake the 
dead, whereat the doctor swore, old Brandon stamped his foot with pas- 
sion, and Penelope ran off, apparently to hide herself—but in reality to 
get a furtive peep at their extraordinary and most interesting visitor— 
the victim of a blighted passion. Once more the bell was pulled most vio- 
lently, and the worthy doctor swearing at his servant, who seemed root- 
ed to the spot by terror, retired quite furious to his library. 

The supposed madman, who after all was no other than the gallaat 
Captain Wardour, just arrived from Cheltenham, had gained admission 
to the house through Miss Penelope, whom curiosity had led to peep out 
through a stair-case window, and when she sawa han: some, well-dressed, 
civi] sort of being at the door, she slyly opened it and ran off likea 
fawn, lest the unfortunate should fancy her to be his poor bride. Of 
course the captain thought this cool reception very strange, and seeing 
no one, passed on till he reached the garden, where the first object that 
greeted him was old Brandon, standing rooted to the ground in mute as- 
tonishment and fear. 

‘‘Egad !’’ said he, a fine reception, truly! I see they call it a Retreat, 
and well they may, for they’ ve retreated far enough from me. By Jove, 
I stood a good half hour there ringing at the bell, and then the door 
was opened, bat by whom I know not, though I spied a petticoat in full 
retreat.’’ 

Then seeing Brandon standing with his hair on end, and gaping at him 
in surprise, he cursed him for an awkward lout, and threw the bell-rope 
which was broken at his head. 

An act like this confirmed the man’s suspicions—this could be no 
other than the patient they expected from Southampton. The Captain 
asked for Dr. Hellebore, remarking how surprised he would be to see 
him—when the servant said that they expected him, a letter having 
come that morning to announce his visit. 

‘‘Hu-hum !’’ observed the captain, looking round. ‘‘This is a very 
pretty place, most picturesquely situated too. And by the way, you 
have a charming mistress here, a very beauty, as I’m told; as amiable 
too as she is beautiful.’’ 

‘this was conclusive—here was ‘‘confirmation strong as holy writ’’ to 
Brandon, that the gentleman before him was the expected patient, talk- 
ing, as was his custom, of the dear departed idol of his heart. 

. “Come, quick, man !’’ said the captain, ‘‘why not answer me at once? 
I wish to know about your mistress, and what she is like.’’ 

Old Brandon, much confused «and more than half afraid, replied that 
she was very handsome, tall and graceful, having golden locks, a pretti- 
ly dimpled chin, high forehead, and small sparkling” hazel eyes. 

‘‘Small eyes !’’ exclaimed the officer, ‘‘then she must be most wonder- 
fully changed since last I saw her.’’ 

Brandon heaved a sigh, remarking that perhaps he had been changed 
himself—whereat the other began to fancy that the man was cracked 
himself from having been so much with lunatics, while the man himself 
looked quite compassionately at the captain, as the victim of such stiange 
delusions. In short the scene was irresistibly ludicrous, especially when 
Brandon offered to show him to his cell. The officer looked daggers at 
him, and he corrected himself, observing that he might probably wish 
to arrange his toilette in his room, to which the other assented, just re- 
marking that he was impatiently expecting his betrothed—an observation 
which, of course, as Brandon thought, reterred to his late lady-love, and 
fully confirmed his notion of the visitor's complete insanity, of which a 
leading symptom is a constant harping on some favorite engrossing topic, 
real or supposed. 

They were about to leave the garden for the house when suddenly a 
shout was heard, and but an instant afterwards Sir Archie’s head was 
seen above the wall that divided the doctor’s private garden from the 
patient’s exercising ground. An instant more and he was sitting on the 
top of it astride, laughing alternately at Brandon and blowing with all 
his might a long tin horn, like those that the old mail-coach guard were 
wont to blow when passing turnpike-gates, or stopping to change horses 
in those halcyon-days before the railways marred the picturesque sim- 
plicity of English travelling. At this strange sight the captain stared, 
as may be well supposed, in mute astonishment, perhaps imagining this 
might only be the first of many apparitions that might greet his eye in 
this retreat for lunatics; and Brandon feeling uneasy, too, at having a 
couple of madmen at atime upon his hands, took to his heels to fetch 
the doctor. 

As soon as Brandofi fled, Sir Archie jumped down from the wall and 
amused himself alternately with doggrel verse and blowing on his horn, 
but suddenly a new thought seized him, and he set-to hallooing at the top 
of his voice—‘‘Penny—Pen—Pen-Penny!”’ till the hills around them echoed 
back his shouts. The captain, whom for shortness we shall henceforth 
call Fred Wardour, stared at the eccentric being now before him, dressed 
in undress uniform and bringing from his pocket a rich gold-tasseled for- 
aging cap, and ventured to inquire what lady’s name he had pronounced. 
Sir Archie laughed in that vacant manner usual with the insane, and said 
that he was calling for Penelope, his daughter. 

‘Your daughter !’’ exclaimed Fred Wardour, ‘‘may I ask, then, if you 
are . 

Sir Archie did not give him time to finish, but rejoined — 

‘Lama chemist, druggist, surgeon and physician ; master, too, of 
every art and science requisite to manage lunatics.’’ 

From such an announcement Fred of course supposed that it was Dr. 
Heilebore, his intended father-in-law, and going up to him shook both 
hands heartily. Sir Archie, with a merry twinkle in his eye replied— 

‘“‘Ah! how d’ye do—how d’ye do? I’m very, very glad to see you. I 
suppose you've come to wed my charming, dear Penelope. By Jove, it 
seems that my discovery is already making not a little noise about the 
world. Permit me, friend, to ask your name.’’ 

The captain told him ; when he shook his head and said, to Fred’s in- 
tense surprise, that he had never heard of him. 

**Psha, doctor,” answered Fred, ‘‘you have forgotten; ‘‘I’m the son 
of Jonathan Wardour,flate in the firm of Jenkinson, Wardour and Price, 
of Leadenhall-street, London, but retired from business and residing now 
at Cheltenham.’’ 

Sir Archie gave a vacant stare, and said he knew not any person of the 
name; when Fred replied, that his father was a great admirer of the 
doctor’s skill, as a psychologist. Sir Archie was in extasies, and hugged 
the captain in his arms, saluting him as his son-in-law ; which done, he 
pelle his gold snuff-box out, and offered him a pinch of snuff, which 

‘red declined, however, saying that he never took it. 

‘“‘Ah,”’ said the lunatic, ‘‘what, not take snuff! I pity you; but when 
you once are married, I’ll be bound you'll take it, for I'll make it one of 
the conditions of the match.’’ 

This speech made poor Fred Wardour stare; for though he knew the 
doctor was somewhat eccentric, he had no conception that he had been 
so far gone as this. Sir Archie rubbed his hands with glee, and pinched 





buckled-to ; and then, my stars! what fun we'll have! Ye-hoiéks, my 
boy, I'll open the ball with Peony; for, when [ was young, [ was 


esteemed a most accomplished waltzer. Let me show you, come !’’ 

And then he took him round the waist, and whistling a waltz-tune 
whirled bim gaily round the lawn, till both were fairly out of breath. 

The captain was astonished more than ever, and was now cont rmed in 
the opinion that the doctor was decidedly insane just like his patient, 
imagining no doubt that he had contracted the disease by studying his 
patients’ maladies* He complimented him, Lowever, on hisgaiety and won- 
derful activity at so advanced an age, and then inquired if he might not 
be introduced to Miss Penelope, of whose accomplishmen'sand beauty he 
had heard so much, that he was anxious to declare bis sentiment: to her, 
and hoped that she would share in them, as forme:ly, when they were 
playmates. Sir Archie answered that he might be certain of success by 
aid of his inflammable gas. 

On this Fred Wardour laughed most heartily, entreating him to throw 
aside his chemistry and talk with him awhile about the dear Penelope, 
to whom ere long he would be bound by the indissoluble tie of marriage. 

‘*Well, well—we will,” replied Sir Archie with most amusing gravity ; 
‘tyou see this fine establishment ; it’s very spacious—very handsome ; is 
it not? well, it was I that formed it all. There's room for forty patients, 
and we're always full; but what’s most funny is—we've got a patient 
here who fancies that he is the principa’, and actually styles h a 
you believe it?—Doctor Hellebore !’’ 

And then he laughed most heartily, joined of course by Fred, who 
now felt certain he was right. 

‘‘Ah, ab,’’ continued poor Sir Archie, ‘‘And what do you think? He 
actually pretends he is the owner of this establishment and the father 
of my child, Penelope. Ah! ah! ah! did you ever hear of so extrava- 


gant a notion ?”’ 

Fred doubtless thought that both were nearly on a par; Past Bus ther 
meditation was prev: by the real doctor bore’s app » on 
seeing whom Sir Archie left the garden, saying he would go and bring 
to him. his darling P , whose name _ he ed, as he hur- 
ried across the grass-plot to the house. 

The worthy Hellebore, on seeing Captain Wardour, naturally thought 
he was the patient, of whose arrival he had been apprized by r, and 
felt very angry with old Brandon for allowing two mad yatients to be left 
alone ; and as he came out from his study window in the déshabille he 
generally worein he establishment, Fred thought, no doubt, he was 
the lunatic, of whom Sir Archie had been a him. Having no fancy, 
therefore, for an interview with a downright lunatic, who might per- 
chance have some attack of mania, he instantly made off, and would 
have fled, had not the doctor shut a light iron gate, and so prevented 
him. Their meeting was, of course, most unequivocally droll, for each 
supposed the other to be a lunatic. Both bowed, then laughed and nod- 
ded. Doctor Hellebore offered Fred a chair, on which he sat most cau- 
tiously, afraid each moment that the lunatic mightaplay him some mis- 
chievous trick. The doctor eyed him keenly, thinking that he had a 
wild and haggard look, a notion which the other entertained of him. 
The worthy principal now took his hand, and was about to feel his pulse, 
to which the gallant officer objected, saying that he was not ill, a very 
common case with lunatics, and only served to strengthen Doctor Helle- 
bore’s opinion that Fred was mad: and he insisted, found that it beat 
very fast, which was a certain symptom of his malady, and wisely shook 
his head. ‘The captain burst into a hearty laugh, and said; ‘‘Upon m 
life, dear Sir, between ourselves I fancy some one I could name is ae | 
der far then I.’’ 

This speech still more confirmed the worthy leech in his opinion, for 
lunatics are used to call all others mad, and not themselves. Poor Fred 
was now a little frightened, and looked round to see what means there 
were for his escape, and actually rose, as if about to make a bolt; but 
vain was the endeavor, for the doctor led him to his seat bp, and took 
another at his side. He gave his head another shake, and gravely said : 

‘‘Alas, young man, this life is short: all things on earth must have 
an end : for death is, after all, our common lot.’’ 

Poor Fred could not imagine what the lunatic was driving at, dis- 
coursing with such gravity on death, and rose again to go; but Helle- 
bore detained him, saying : 

‘Yes, what I have said is true; but be consoled. If any cruel loss 
has overwhelmed your heart with sorrow, trust your case to me, and 
you will soon be well; three or four shower baths will soon restore you 
to your pristine health.’’ 

‘‘What! shower-baths for me,’’ exclaimed the gallant captain; ‘‘me- 
thinks, good Sir, you’ve much more need of them than me. A truce 
then to this folly, man, and let me go!’’ 

In short, he struggled violently, and the doctor. more convinced then 
ever that his patient was stark mad, looked at him with a penetrating 
eye, and threatened that if he refused obedience, he would get help wnd 
force him to the bath at once; whereon the captain, mad with pagsion, 
broke from him, and bade him go to the devil with his shower-baths, 
declaring that the first who dared to touch him would repeat of it ; 
which said, he hastened from the garden and ran into the house.—[Qon- 
clusion next week. | 








GREAT FOX AND COON HUNT. 
(Communicated to the ‘Baltimore Ropublican.’’) 

Messrs. Editors.—Will you permit me to give an account through your 
columns of a great fox and coon hunt in which I participated, and which 
may at least interest your sporting readers. A small party from Balti- 
more city paid a visit to Patapsco Necks, the past week, and took quar- 
ters with our worthy friend, (the great fox-hunter of the county,) Hub- 
bard Haines, Esq., for the purpose of enjoying a fox and coon hunt. It 
was soon noised abroad that a fox hunt was on hand, and at the sound 
of the horn for a start in the morning we counted over thirty mounted 
on their horses and eager for the chase. Even the schoolmaster, (Mr. 
Sly,) as soon as he heard of the hunt, dismissed his school for two days 
and joined in the sport. We started a fox at an early hour, near Black 
Marsh, and after a run of about three hours put him in aden near Mr. 
Abram Stansbury’s, on Back river. The necessary implements were soon 
procured, and in about an hour we came to the fox, and Mr, John Cries, 
from Baltimore, took him out alive and put him in the bag. It was then 
agreed unanimously that we give him a starton Miller’s Island in the 
afternoon, and have another chase, which we did, and caught him in less 
than an hour, Mr. Joseph Brown procuring the brush. Now the cry was 
for a coon hunt, and after a sail across Back river for our coon dogs and a 
few more fox dogs for the next morning, we returned and found about 
twenty-five eager to start. We started and hunted about five hours, and 
returned with four raccoons and one opposum, All (with one exception) 
were shook down by the great climber, Mr. Richard Todd, Jr. Ata very 
early hour the next morning we were allon our horses and off for another 
fox chase. We soon had one started, and after a chase of about two and 
a half hours the dogs caught him in a clear field, in sight of nearly all 
the party. Mr. Joshua Lynch jumped his horse over a six-rail fence and 
succeeded in getting the brush. 

We all then started for home ; and the old hunters, Mr. Richard Todd, 
Sen., Mr. Abram Stansbury, Mr. Wm. Creamer, Mr. Hebner, and the 
young hunters, Messrs. Rogers, Wm. Gorsuch, C. L. Dunlap, and the 
whole party, (the names of which I do not recollect,) all pronounced the 
fox hunts and the coon hunt far ahead of anything that had come off in 
that section of the country for many years. We returned to the house, 
and after doing ample justice to a most excellent dinner that Mrs. Haines 
had in waiting for us, we started for Baltimore. 

The hospitable treatment received from Mr. and Mrs. Haines, and all 
the friends in Patapsco Neck, will ever be remembered by the Baltimore 
delegation, or certainly by one of them, and that is Tue G. U. 5. 

Baltimore Feb. 28, 1859. 





THE PARISIAN DOG DOCTOR. 

A few weeks ago, the countess K——, a Russian lady of great wealth, 
alarmed at the illness of a favorite King Charles spaniel, sent a servant 
for the well known Dr. B-—, whose professional practice is wholly canine. 

At the appointed hour, enter the M. D.—a tall, (thin, bald, gentleman 
of the mogt dignified politeness of manner, and dressed in the pro- 
foundest black, his boots of the most spotlessly varnished leather, show- 
ing that he had come in his equipage. 
‘‘And where is your interesting invalid, madam ?’’ 
The dog lay on a cushion at the feet of the Countess, and the Doctor 
prepared to take a diagnosis of the disease. First ungloving his right 
hand, he caressed the patient till his confidence was won, then examined 
his tongue, felt his pulse, tried the pressure of his loins, and with ear 
lowered to the dog’s head, observed his breathings. 
‘*Madam ! the case is serious !’’ P 
“Oh, Doctor! try, at least, what medicine can do for him. Iso 
love that little creature !’’ 
“But, Madam ! the complaint is more a moral,than a physical one I 
fear. Will Madam allow me to ask if she has another favorite at pre- 
sent ?’’ 
“No other dog in the world! No pet whatever, except the parrot in 
the cage, yonder-—a feathered favorite with which my spaniel has n0- 
thing to do.”’ 





Fred’s ears, then poked his finger in his side. 
“Oh, you're a cunning rogue, no doubt : but never fear ; I'll have you 





‘And does the dog see you feed the parrot?’ 
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‘But how—pray tell me, how to prod 1c the change. 

\:First, and that speedily, remove the bird! Then, Madame, have no 
absences for which the dog cannot account. Other incorroborative treat- 
ment, of course, such a8 light nourishment, fresh air aud exercise ; but, 
above all, expulsion of the parrot, beyond sight, smell or hearing !"’ 

Tbe Doctor rose and drew on bis gloves, received with gracious cour- 
tesy the gold coin which paid him for his visit, and bowed himself out. 

Following his advice most implicitly, the Countess saved her dog ! 





A young lady at a ball was asked by a lover of serious poetry whether 
she bad seen ‘*Crabbe’s Tales ?’’ 

“Why, no,’’ she answered ; ‘‘I didn’t know that crabs Aad tails.’’ 

**] beg your pardon, Miss,’’ said he; ‘*] mean have you read Crabbe’s 
Tales?” 

‘‘And I assure you sir, I didnot know that red crabs, or any other, had 
tails.’’ 

The following is too good to be lost: ‘‘A lady, formerly a resident of 
Georgia, very much discontented with Missiasippilife, and longing to return 
to her native land, was sbouting at a camp-meeting last year, and became 
so excessively happy that she exclaimed, ‘Glory to God, I feel like I was 


in Geor-gy. 


BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 

NANNIE LEWIS, ch. m., by Imp. Glencoe, out of Motto by Imp. Barefoot, 8 yrs. old. 

GOLDPIN, b. m., by Boston, out of Imp. Goldwire by Whalebone, 11 yrs. old ; in foal 
by Revenue. 

PHILO, b. m., by Mariner, out of Cassandra by Imp. Priam, 8 yra. old ; in foal by Re- 
venue. 
q PASTO, b. m., by Revenue, out of Emily Thomas by Imp. Priam, 7 yrs. old ; in foal by 
Arlington. F 

SERPENT, ch. h., by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Sarpedon, 4 yrs. old. 

BELLOW, br. f., by Mariner, out of Goldpin, 2 yrs. old. 

For prices, &c., address the subscriber, at Savannah, Ga. WM. H. GIBBONS 
f Savannah, March 3, 1859. {mar.12] 


WHITEHALL FOR SALE. 
HIS celebrated horse will be exposed to public sale at Chilocothe, Ohio, on the 24th of 
Mirch, 1859. He will be sold without reserve to the highest bidder. ‘he horse is in 
fine health, and ia the best condition for entering upon the Spring season. Having had 
his services for four years, we can confidently recommend him as a sure foal getter, and 
his stock, in all the essential qualities of the horse—size, strength, action, and tigure—will 
compare favorably with that of any other horse. 
The terms of sale (which will be liberal) wili be made known on the day of sale. The 
horse may be seen after the 17th of March at the Clinton Stables in Chillicothe. 
JOHN FOSTER. 
[f19} HENRY RENICK. 


THE UNION ASSOCIATION RACES, 
AT THE ECLIPSE COURSE, LONG ISLAND, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THE UNION JOCKEY CLUB. 








and wish to be exclusively loved ; | 





First Wednesday in June, 1859. 

EDNESDAY, June 1—The Jockey Ciub Handicap, One and a half mile ; 

—aA Sweepstakes of $200 each, h. (t., and $50 only if ¢eclared by the 15th oi May ; | 
$1000 added by the Club. To name and close by the Ist of April. Weights published by | 
the Ist of May. Second horse to receive $100. Eight entries, and three to start, or the | 
added money will not be given. Any number of horses may be entered and started by } 
the same ewner. us a 
Second Day, Friday, Jane 3—The Union Post Stake ; Four mile heats ; by subscription | 
! 


for ali ages 


of $209 each, h. ft., wi‘h $2000 added by the Association. Four subscriptions, and two 
to start, or the added money will not be given. To name and close by the Ist of April 

Same Day—The Great Union Handicap ; Two and a half miles ; by subscription of $3¢0 
each, $100 ft., and $50 oaly if declared by the 15th of May; $1500 to be added by the As- 
sociation. To name and close Ist of April. Weights published the Ist, and declaration of 
forfeits the 15th of May. Any number of horses may be entered and started by the same 
ewner. The second to receive $200, and the third $100, out of the stakes. Ten subscri- 
bers, and four to start, or the added money will not be given. 

Third Day, Friday, June 10—Long Island Cup, $1500 ; Goodwood Cup weights and dis- 
tance. Any number of horses can oe entered and startel by the same owner. Fight 
subscribers, and three te start, or no race. If ten or more subscribers, the second horse 
to receive $300. Subscription $100. To name and close on the Ist of April, 1869. 

Same Day—The Eclipse Stakes—A Sweepstakes of $300 each, $100 ft., with $500 
added by the Association, for 3yr. old colts and fillies ; fillies allowed 3lbs. Mile heats. 
To name aud close on the Ist of April, 1859. 


June, 1861. 
AMAICA STAKE3.—A sweepstakes of $100 each, half forfeit, for colts and fillies dropped 
at the North in the Spring of 1858, with a purse of $500 added by the Association. 
To be run at the June Meeting, 1861. Mile heats. To name and close on the first of May 
next. Nominations to be addressed to the Secretary. 


Fali of 1861. 

THE ECLIPSE STAKES of $100 each, half forfeit, for coits and fillies dropped in the 
Spring of 1858, with a purse of $1000 added by the Association. To be run at the Fail 
Meeting, 1861. Mile heats. To name and close on the 15th of June next. 

(mar.5] C. DICKINSON, Secretary. 





STALLION FOR SALE. 
VERY superior Trotting Stallion is offered for sale, cheap, if applied for immediately. 
Address this office for further particulars. {mar.5} 


OLD TOM GIN. 


IMPORTED BY 


BININGER AND DEWITT, 
FROM ROBERT BURNET ¢€ CO.., 
VAUXHALL DISTILLERY, LONDON. 
BRANDIES, WINES, LIQUORS, & HAVANA SECARS, 
No. 12 PINE-STREET, NEW YORE. [mar.5} 


THOROUGHBRED COLT FOR SALE. 
HE subscriber takes pleasure in offering to the sporting community EXETER, a beauti- 
ful chesnut sorre! stud colt, perfectly sound, and without blemish. He was got by 
Prince Albert, dam (thoroughbred) by Imp. Trustee. He will be three years old the 13th 
day of April, 1859; has beautiful action, is of fine size, and is very promising as a race 
horse; he has never been trained. 

For pedigree and particulars, apply to 8. WELLFOQRD CORBIN, Farley Vale, near 

Fredericksburg. Virginia. {06} 











HORSE PORTRAITS. 
Ww F. ATTWOOD, Horse Portrait-Painter (Studio Building), 15 Tenth-street. Horses 
¢ painted in action, trotting, running, groups, &c. [ap10} 


10,000 SOLD—A BOOK FOR EVERY HORSEMAN. 
HE HORSE FARRIER, containing the treatment and cure of diseases, the whole of 
Rarey’s art, with illustrated instructions, aud one hundred valuable receipta,V&c. 
Sent free on receipt of 59 cents. (f19-2t E. NASH, Publisher, Auburn, K. Y. 
FOR SALE, 
BROWN MARE, 9 yrs. old, by Searcher, he by Barney Henry; she is in foal to Ver- 
gennes Black Hawk. With training she trotted a mile in 3:15. Will be sold with or 
without foal. Sound or no sale.Price $400. Apply at this office. (f19) 


COOPER'S WORK ON COCKING NOW OUT. 

IVING a History of the different Breeds of GAME FOWLS, their Fighting qualities, a 
<7 Scientific mode of Gaffing, RULES OF THE PIT, aad how to prepare them for it, and 
treatment of ali their diseases. it isa brief and concise work of 100 pages, divested of all 
superfiuous matter, yet coutaining ail of value tococker or breeder. Price $1. Address 

[f26-1m} COOPER & VERNON, Publishers, Media, Delaware County, Penn. 


ENGLISH SPORTING MAGAZINES. 
OR SALE—Volumes of the English Sporting Magazine from 1825 to 1946, bound, and in 
first rate order. Apply to this office, or to CLARKE BROTHERS, 4 Gold-st. 














PORTRAIT OF COL. WM. R. JOHNSON. 
R SALE, @ splendid and life-like portrait of the late Col. Wa. R. Jouwson, the Napo- 
leon of tue Turf, painted by Inman in 1843—in perfect order. Price $500. Address 
this office. {fi2) 


CAMBEO-TYPE. 
HIS beautiful and flattering style of miniature is taken only by the WILLIAMSOD 
BROTHERS, in Brooklyn, by whom it was first introduced and since brought to the 
greatest perfection. One instantaneous sitting only required ; compiexion clear and bri! 
iant ; freckles don’t show ; artistic and durable, No, 249 Fulton-street, Brooklyn. {427} 


’ LEXINGTON. 
FINE COLORED PRINT OF LEXINGTON, from the painting o” 1ROYE, engraved ir 
England, A few of these highly finished pictures may be obtained at this ; price 
$5 ech. Only one hundred have ever been strucko’ fianls) 


GAME FOWLS FOR SALE. 
bay eel Irish, Mexican, and American breeds. Those of this country consist of the 
Counterfeits, Tartars, Prince Charles, Pittsburg Red Dominics, Baltimore Top-knots, 
and various cross-breeds; all warranted dead game. 
Address J. WILKINS COOPER, Media, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 
All orders for gaffs promptly attended to. (119) 


MORGAN TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 

HIS truly matehless animal isa beautiful and symmetrically proportioned rich maho- 

. gany pay 15} hands high, of great courage, though perfectly docile, driving single 
or atalls _ Has trotted two miles in 5:54, and a single quarter in 40 seconds. 
For style and action he is unsurpassed, and as a stock horse unrivalied, imparting to his 
get size, speed, and beauty in an unusual degree, several of them measuring eleven hands 
and one inch when just able to Stand; the average run measure 163, at two years old. 
ey — for the absence of white; of forty-seven , the get of one season, all were 
Parties willing to pay a fair price for a superior animal can see the horse and his stock 
ranging from six months to three years of ean, by addressing ‘‘Stock,’’ care of N. Y. 























‘Spirit of the Times,”’ No. 283 Broadway. (f 19-4¢] 


MEMPHIS (TENN.) JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
S¥RING MEETING, 1859. 
TS SPRING MEETING over the new Memphis Course will commence on Monday, the 
2d day of May, 1859, and continue six days, as follows ;:— a | 
First Day, Monday, May 2—Sweepstakes for a Iwo mile heats; $200 subscrip- | 
$50 forteit; the Club to add $20: Clo . t lowing subscribers :- 
( J Mat V im ? f, dam by Jol 
ames. ce 1 s | Hi 
A lsc 3 np. All r ; 
I >] by \ iam by Imp. Glencoe, 4 yrs 
N t of Eudora by Imp. Priam, 4 yrs 
by Epsilon, out of Kate King by Imp 


Guild & Blythe nam f 
5. Wm. Roundtree names ch. f. by Im 
6. Gen. W. G. Harding names br. f. Tennessee 
Priam, 4 yrs 
7. Also, ch. f. Gazelle, by Imp. Albion, out of Delta by Imp. Priam, 4 yrs 

Second Day, Tues¢ay, May 8—Bradley Stake for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats; $200 subscrip- 

tion, $50 forfeit; the Club toadd $200. Closed with the following subscribers :— 

1. Geo. W. Dillahunt names br. f, by Othello, out of Sally by Imp. Priam. 

2. Jas. Jackson names b. f. by Ambassador, out of Delta by Imp. Priam. 

3. Col. John Campbell names c. by Wagner, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 

4. Guild & Blythe name Ran Berry, by Imp. Albion, out of Je: ny by Pacolet. 

5. Wm. Roundtree names ch. c. Bill Alexander, by Epsilon, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 

Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Third Day, Wednesday, May 4—Jockey Club Purse $600, Three mile heats. 

Fourth Day, Thursday, May 5—Jockey Club Purse $400, Two mile heats. 

Fifth Day, Friday, May 6—Harding Stake for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats; $300 subscrip- 
tion, $100 forfeit; the Club to add $300. Closed with the following subscribers :— 

1, Col. John Campbell names colt by Wagner, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 

2. James Jackson names b. f. by Ambassador, out of Delta by Imp. Priam. 

8. Geo. W. Dillahunt names br..f. by Othello, out of Sally by Imp. Priam. 

4. Wm. Roundtree names ch. c. Bill Alexander, by Epsilon, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 

Sizth Day, Saturday, May 7—Poststake for all ages, Four mile heats; $250 subscription, 
play or pay; to name at the post; $1000 added by the Club if four or more enter. Closed 
with the following subscribers :— 

1. Col. John Matthews. 4. Gen. Wm. G. Harding. 

2. James Jackson. 5. Duncan F. Kenner. 

3. Col. A. L. Bingaman. 6. Col. John Campbell, 
A walk over the course entitles a horse to the full amount of Jockey Club Purses. 
Memphis, Feb. 26, 1858. {mar.5-2m) CHARLES STONE, Secretary. 


CLAY STAKE, FOR 1861. 

It is proposed to run over the Memphis Courze, on the first day of the Regular Fall Meet- 
ing, in 1861, a Sweepstake for colts foaled in 1858, Two mile heats; $500 subscription, $200 
forfeit, or $50 if declared on or before the first of January, 1861; to be called the ‘Clay 
Stake.’’ Ten or more entries to make a race. Toclose on the fifth day of May, 1859. Se- 
curity for the forfeit to be given when the entryis made. Entries to be made to 

{d25-ta30] CHARLES STUNE, Secretary, Box 118, Memphis, Tenn. 


CHEATHAM STAKE FOR 1862. 

It is proposed to run over the Memphis Course, on the first day of the Regular Fall Meet- 
ing in 1862, a Sweepstake with colts aud fillies, dropped in 1859, two mile heats, $500 
subscription, $200 ft., $50 declaration, if made on the first day of January, 1862, with a 
$500 piece of plate added by Wm. T. Cheatham, provided two or more start; the secend 
horse to save his stake ; fifteen or more subscribers to fill the stake ; to name and close 
on the fifth day of May, 1859. Subscription and declaration to be made to the Secretary of 
the Memphis Jockey lub. and the Stake to be run by the rules of the Club. 

Aa> Security for the forfeit required when the subscription is made. 

CHARLES STONE, Secretary, 


£26 ta30] Box 118, Memphis, Tennessee. 
4 





SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB, 
HE following swee)stakes have been opened by this Club for February, 1860, to be 
ruu over the Washington Course in Charleston, S. C., and to be known as the Hutchin- 
son Stakes. 

Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile beats; $250 subscription, $50 ft. if declared before Ist 
November, $'00a ter that time; if two or more start the Club to add $200; to close onthe 
first day of May. The race to be run on the Wednesday of race week. 

Sweeptakes for Syr. olds, Two mile heats; $250 subscription, $50 ft. if declared before Ist 
November, $100 after that time; if two or more start the Club to add $500; to close on 
the first day of May. The race to be run on the Friday of race week. 


The following sweepstakes have been opened by this Club for February, 1860, to be run 
over the Washington Course in Charleston, S. C.,and to be known as *‘The South Carolina 
Stakes.’’ 

Sweenstakes for 2 yr. olds, Mile heats; $200 subscription, $50 ft. if declared before Ist 
November, $100 after that time; if two or more start the Club to add $300; subject to the 
rules of the Club, butto carry 80lbs. (fillies and geldings to be allowed 3lbs.); to close on 
the first day of May. The entries to be confined to residents in South Carolina, and the 
horses to be owned in South Carolina. The race to be ran on the Thursday of race week. 

The nominations to be made in Cuarleston, 8. C., with 

2 E. P. MILLIKEN, Secretary. 


Charleston, S. C.. Feb. 7, 1859. ff12) 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE following sweepstakes have been opened by this Club for 1862, to be run over the 
Washington Course in Charleston, S. C., and to be known as ‘‘The Lowndes Stake.”’ 
Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped in 1859, Mile heats; $500 subscription, $100 ft. if 
declared before Ist May, 1861, $250 after that time; if two or more start the Club to add 
$500; to close on the first day of June, 1859; ten or more subscribers to fill the stake. 
The race to be run on the Saturday preceding the regular races in February, 1862, under 
the rules of the Club; the colts and fillies to carry 3 yr. old weights. There are now four- 
teen subscribers to this stake. 
Subscriptions and declarations to be made in Charleston, 8.C., with 
{f12} E. P. MILLIKEN, Secretary. 


BROAD ROCK (VA.) SPRING RACES. 
SWEEPSTAKES NOW OPEN FOR 18659. 
7S Spring Meeting will commence on Zuesday, May 3, 1859. The following Sweep- 
stakes are now open : 

First Day, Tuesday —Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, out of mares that have not produced a 
winner up to the closing, Mile heats; $250 subscription, $100 forfeit; three or more to 
makea race; te name and close Ist March, 1859. Now three subscribers, viz. : Fondren, 
Williams & Co., David McDaniel, and Calvin Green. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for all ages, Two miles; $50 subscription, p. p., the Proprietor 
to add $50 if the race is run. Twocr more to fill the stake. 

Second Day, Wednesday—Sweepstakes for all ages that have not won a race up to the 
1st January, 1859, Two miles; $100 subscription, $59 forfeit. Three or more to fill the 
stake. Now three subscribers, viz. : 

D. McDaniel names b. c. by Revenue, dam by Imp. Margrave, 4 yrs. 
Fondren, Williams & Co. name b. c. by Childe Harold, out of Betsey White, 4 yrs. 
Calvin Green names b. c. by Griffe Edmondson, dam by Imp. Priam, 3 yrs. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats; $150 subscription, $50 forfeit. Three 
or more to make a race. 

Third Day, Thursday—Sweepstakesfor all ages, Three miles; $50 subscription, p. p., 
with $200 added by the Clubif the race is run. Two or more to make a race. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, Two miles; $50 subscription, p. p., with $50 
added by the Proprietor if the rac; is run. Two er more to make a race 

Fourth Day, Friday—weepstakes for all ages, Four miles; $100 subscription, p. p., 
with $300 added by the Club if the race is run. Twoor more to make a race. 

Same Day—-Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two miles; $100 subscription, $50 forfeit. Three 
or more to make a race. 

All the above Stakes will close the 1st of March. 1859. 

CALVIN GREEN, Proprietor, Ricumond, Va. 


Broad Rock (Va.) Fall Races, 1859—Four Mile Poststake new open. 
© weepstakes for 4 yr. olds; to come off on Wednesday, ,Oct. 5, 1859; Four mile heats; 
$1000 subscription, $250 forfeit—the forfeit te be deposited with Messrs. R. H. Maury & 
Co., bearing six per cent. interest, subject to the order of the President of the Broad Rock 
Jockey Club, on the day of the race. Three or more to makearace. To close the Ist of 
February, 1859, and to name at the post. Now three subscribers, viz. : Fondren, Wil- 
liams & Co., Thos. & Thos. W. Doswell, and Calvin Green. {jan15]} 











AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 


FOUR ELEGANT PRINTS. 
EPRESENTING Hunting dogs and their game, from paintings by the celebrated artist, 
A. F. Tarr: the best of the kind ever published. They are on heavy plate paper, 
and each copy carefully colored in the best style of the art. Price $3 75 each, or $15 for 
the four. The following is a description : 


ON A POINT, 

Represents two dogs pointing on a bevy of quail, which are seen in the foreground of 
the picture. The attitude of these beautiful pointers is the perfection of nature, and shows 
them to be of pure breed and well “broke,’’ and the birds are painted to the life. The 
landscape shows a corn-field, with the shocks of corn standing, and an overhanging grassy 
bank on the left, under which some ef the birds seem to be endeavoring to hide them- 
selves. The whole scene is oue to fillthe eye and charm the heartofasportsman. (Size, 
24x32 inches. Price $3 75.) 

FLUSHED. 


Two fine dogs (setter and pointer) have suddenly come upon a pair of ruffed grouse or 
partridges, one of which is flying up, while the other seem: to be running along on the 
ground, not yet taking the alarm. The setter dog has come to a stand still, as if waiting 
for the words, ‘‘go on,”’ and the head of the pointer is just peeping over the top of a rock, 
atthe game. The dogs and birds are painted with that minute and rare fidelity to nature 
for which the painter is so justly famous. (Size, 24x32 inches. Price $3 75.) 

A CHANCE FOR BOTH BARRELS. 

Isa capital picture. In the foreground, a black and white setter dog, and a white and 
liver-colored poiater, have put up a brace of woodcock, one of which has been taken with 
one barrel of the sportsman's gun, and the other is just rising, in time to give him a 
chance for a double shot. The dogs and birds are inimitable, and the landscape particu- 
larly fine. The narrow, rush-covered creek, with its loamy sides, looks just the spot in 
which the woodcock, that most-coveted of game-birds, would be found. (Size, 24x32 in- 


ches. Price $3 75.) 
RETRIEVING. 

Illustrates snipe-shooting on the meadows. A pair of setters in the front, one of which 
has a dead bird in bis mouth, about to deliver it.to the sportsman, who is approaching 
with hand extended, to receive the prize. The other dog has his nose to the ground, as if 
scenting a wounded biid, which is seen fluttering among the bushes. This Picture is fully 
equal to the others in every respect, and the whole form a series which cannot fail to 
please not only sportsmen, but all admirers of spirited incidents and beautiful landscapes 
bbs 4 art § (Size, 24x32 inches, Price $3 75.) 

ey will be carefully and securely enveloped and forwarded by mail, free of postage 
on receipt of order and remittance of price. Address ; x ft as 

[f26-8t] CURRIER & IVES, Print Publishers, 152 Nassau-st.. 


THE SIBLEY TENT. 


AN INDISPENSABLE ARTICLE FOR EMIGRANTS, 
AND A LUXURY FOR HUNTING PARIIES. 


ADOPTED AND NOW IN USE BY THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
here Sibley Tent is 80 indispensable to the health and comfort of emigrants, as to form 
an esseutial part of a book leading the way into our Far West. e testimonials of 
the army officers who wintered in Utah show conclusively a grand desideratum has been 
added to nomadic life. Even Bridger, the mountaineer of tweniy years’ experience, is 
enthusiastic in its praise ; and the medical corps of Gen. Johnson’s array attribute to the 
use of this tent the entire absence of all those diseases incident to camp life in severe 
weather. A single winter’s expérience secured its adoption in ourarmy. A good supply 
has been sent to St. Louis, Leavenworth, and other starting-points for the mines. Orders 
will be promptly attedded to. Address _ E. JONES 
{mar.12] Agent and Manufacturer, Newark, N. J. 








THE AMERICAN TURF REGISTER _ 
AND 


RACING & TROTTING CALENDAR 
FOR 1858, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN THE COMING YEAR, AND W 
Complete and Correct Reports of all the Racing and Trotting in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada during the present year. 
Alphabetical Lists of Winning Horses. 
Rules for Racing and Trotting. 
Lists of Blood Stock and Pedigrees of Distinguished Horses. 
List of Stallions for 1859. 
Copious Indexes, to facilitate the finding of pedigrees and performances of 
the horses named and unnamed, etc., etc. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A COPY. 


This valuable work, of which fifteen volumes have been published in 
monthly parts, and thirteen in its present annual form, is subscribed for, 
and censidered an indispensable book of reference, by every Breeder and 
Turfman of distinction in the United States and the British Provinces, 
In order to make it of more value to the Breeder and the Racing commu. 
nity, we are induced to make the following liberal propositions :— 
Owners of Stallions, by remitting One Dollar direct to this office, will be 

entitled to one copy of the Turf Register, and an advertisement of their 

stallion in the book, not exceeding two lines—each additional line, 25 

cents. 

Jockey Clubs and Proprietors of Courses can have their meetings announ- 
ced (not exceeding two lines) and a copy of the book, for One Dollar— 
ani 25 cents for each additional line. 

To Gentlemen wishing to advertise in detail, from a page or more to half 
a page, a liberal reduction will be made. 

Ail advertisements not connected with Breeding or Racing, Fifty Cents 
pe line. ‘ 

Pedigrees of thoroughbred horses belonging to subscribers to the ‘‘Sprerr 
OF THE Times’’ and the ‘‘Turr Reoister’’ inserted gratis. 

q@ All advertisements and pedigrees to be mailed in time to reach this 
office by the First of February, and as much earlier as convenient. 

Gentlemen wishing to subscribe will please send in their names as 
early as possible, as but few will be printed except for those who order 
the book in advance. Address 


LL CONTAIN 


Jonss, Toorpr & Hays, 
“Spirit of the Times’’ Office, 283 Broadway, N. Y. 








ASHLAND (VA.) RACES—SPRING MEETING, 1859. 
HE SPRING MEETING over this Course willcommence on Tuesday, 17h day of May 
next, and continue throughout the week. 

First Day—Poststake for all ages, Four mile heats; $200 subscription, $100 forfeit, with 
$1000 added by the Club. Closed on Ist inst., with four subscribers, viz. : Thomas W. 
Doswell, John Hunter, R. H. Dickinson, and James M. Taylor. 

Second Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds; $200 subscription, $100 forfeit. Closed on let 
inst. with the following entries : 

Tbomas W. Doswell enters ch. c. Exchequer, by Revenue, out of Nina by Boston. 
Wm. H. Gibbons enters b. f. Crinoline, by Financier, out of Miss Mattie by Umpire. 
John Hunter enters b. c. by Lexington, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 

F. M. Hall enters gr. f. Faith, by Childe Harold, out of Fidelity by Imp. Priam. 

Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $500, Three mile heats. 

Third Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats; $150 subscription, half forfeit. To 
name and close 15th March. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $200, Two mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, out of mares that never produced a winner, 
Mile heats; $100 subscription, half forfeit. To name and close 15th March. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $150, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Fifth Day—Handicap race for service of plate, the value of $300; Three mile heats. 
Entrance $50, to be added to the stake. Second horse to save his entrance, provided three 
or more start. 

Nominations for the above mentioned Sweepstakes, closing 15th March next, to be ad- 
dressed to NATH’L A. THOMPSON, Sec’y Ashland Jockey Club. 

Ashland, Hanover County, Va., Jan. 26, 1859. (f5) 








Stallions for the Season of 18359. 


Bw Notwes like the following (never exceeding three lines) will be inserted during the season 
for Five Dolars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount 
of Twenty Dollars), in this paper, no charge will be made. 


BALROWNIE, Imp., by Annandale, out of Queen Mary by Gladiator—at Spring Cottage, 
West Roxbury, Mass., at $75 the season. 


CALIPH (Arabian), purchased from Abbas Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt—at the Equestrian 
Park Training Course, Trenton, N. J., at $40 to insure. 

CHILDE HAROLD, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Maria West by Marion—at the farm of W. G. 
HarvinG, Belle Meade, near Nashville, Tenn. Childe Harold is the sire of: Griffe Ed- 
mondson, Slasher, etc. 


COMMODORE, by Boston, out of Rosalie Somers (Revenue’s dam) by Sir Charles—at the 
stables of the subscriber near Madison, N. J., at $50 the season, and $1 to tre groom. 
WM. H. GIBBONS. 


DEUCALION, by Revenue, out of the imported mare The Queen by Imp. Priam—at the 
Richmond Trotting Park, within one mile of the city of Richmond, Va., at $30 the sea- 
son and $1 to the groom, payable when the mare is served. 


FLY-BY-NIGHT, Jmp., by Flying Dutchman, out of The Flapper by Touchstone. This 
celebrated race horse and stallion will make his second season in America at the sta- 
ble of the subscriber, one mile from Pittsylvania Court House, Virginia, at $50 the 
season, $75 to insure, and $1 to the groom. JOHL L. WHITE. 


IVANHOE, by Boston, dam by Eclipse, grandam by Blackburn’s Whip, g. g. dam by Cup 
bearer, her dam an imported mare owned by Robt. Barr, of Kentucky—at the stable 
of Matthew Suttle, Paterson, N. J., at $30 for blood mares, and $15 to cold-blooded, 
payment to be made in advance. 


JACKSON KEMBLE, by the trotting stallion Kemble Jackson, out of a trotting mare by 
Henry Clay, raised by Hanry Roe, Esq., of Flushing, L. I.—at Gzorce Brtt’s, Middle- 
ton, Orange County, N. Y. WM. H. MITCHELL. 


LEXINGTON, by Boston, out of Alice Carneal by Imp. Sarpedon—at the Woodburn Stud 
Farm, Spring Station, Woodford County, Ky., at $100 the season. 


LEATHER STOCKING, by Kemble Jackson, out of Blanche (a Messenger mare, formerly 
owned by A. J. Jackson, Esq., of Jamaica, L.I.), will stand the ensuing season for a 
limited number of mares at the farm of D. Leavrrr, Jr., at Great Barrington, Berk- 
shire County, Mass., at $50 the season. 


MANGO (Jmp.) by Emilius, out of Mustard by Merlin, grandam Marvel by Sorcerer—at 
the Bathgate Farm, Morrisania, Westchester County, N. Y., at $100 for thoroughbred 
mares and $50 for tretting mares. : 


PATASKALA, b. h., by Boston, dam by Industry, grandam Virginia by Thornton’s Rattler 
—in and near Zanesville, Ohio, at $15. J. BUCKINGHAM. 


PEAKS OF OTTER, by Childe Harold (by Col. Hampton’s Imp. Sovereign, out of Maria 
West, the dam of Wagner, Fanny, &c.), dam by Imp. Priam—at Leesburg, Loudon 
County, Virginia, at $20 the season and $1 to the groom—the season commencing 

15th of March and terminating 1st of July. RICHARD COCKERILL. 


REVENUE, by Imp. Trustee, out of Rosalie Somers by Sir Charles—within one mile of 
Richmond, Virginia, at $100 the season, and $1 to the groom. 


SCYTHIAN, Jmp., by Orlando, ont of Scythia by Hetman Platoff—at the Woodburn Stud 
Farm, Spring Station, Woodford County, Ky., at $75 the season. 


SEBASTO POL, purchased in that part of Arabia bordering on the Vallay of the Euphrates, 
when acolt by Lieut. Wadsworth of the 12th Royal (British) Lancers, and bought 
from him by Major Robertson, late A. D. C. to Sir Wm. Eyre, K. ©. B.—at Covington, 
Ky., (opposite Cincinnati, Ohio), at $25 the season, and $35 to insure. 

THOS. J. HOLTON. 

SOVEREIGN, Jmp., by Emilius, out of Fleur-de-Lis by Bourbon—at the Bosque Bonita 
Stud Farm, near Versailles, Woodford County, Ky., at $100 the, season and $1 to the 
groom. 


BTAR DAVIS, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Margaret Woods by Imp. Priam, she out of Maria 
West (Wagner’s dam)—one mile from Lexington, Ky.; limited to forty mares of rac- 
ing stock at $50 the season, and ten mares not of facing stock at $30 the season, and 
$1 to the groom. JOHN M. CLAY. 


THE NOLAN ARABIAN, purchased in the Syrian Desert by the late Capt. Nolan, of the 15th 
koyal (British) Hussars, from ‘‘Schelas,”’ of the Serhan tribe of Bedouins—at the 
Queen City Race Course, Cincinnati, Ohio, at $50 the season. 


TOM CRIB, Jmp., by Gladiator, out of Jemima (Bishop of Romford’s Cob’s dam) by Count 
Porro—at the ‘“‘Newburgh Paddocks,’’ Orange County, N. Y., at $30 the season, to be 
paid at the time of service. 


VANDAL, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Tranby—at the stab'e of the subscribers, near 
Lexington, Ky., at $40 the season for thoroughbreds and $25 the season fer saddle and 
harne3s mares, and $1 to the groom. J. L. & W. J. BRADLEY. 


VERNOL’S BLACK HAWK, son of great Long Island Black Hawk, out of a Whip mare— 
at Dufley’s Hotel, Fordham, twelve miles from New York by the Harlem R3ilroad, at 
$30 the season, payable in advance, and $50 to insure. For further information call 
at Vernot & Broruers, corner of Duane and Chatham-sts., New York 


VOUCHER, by Wagner, out of Imp. Britannia—at Wm. J. Mrvor’s Stable, near Natchez, 
Miss., at $40 the season and $1 to the groom. 


VANDYKE, by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Imp. Britannia—at Wa. J. Mivor’s, near Natche 
Miss., at $25 the season and $1 to the groom. . 


YORKSHIRE, Imp,, sire of Zampa, Maria Woods, Balloon, Princeton, Capt. Beard, me 
terloo, and many other winners at all distances—one mile from Lexington, Ky., 


00 the 3 li to fifteen mares, besides five mares 
° hyphae and $1 to the groom; limited 0 OOMIN M. OLAY. 
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THE ARABIAN STALLION CALIPH 


Cours 


re bith ( mM tne iat 


THE THOROUGHBRED ARAB STALLION 
SEBASTOPOL 

ueinpati, Ohio), 

and $59 to in- 


JILL stand during the season of 1859, at Covington, Ky (opE 
y aud will servea imited number of Wares, 
sure. 

SEBASTOPOL wa; bred by the Shammar Tribe of Bedouins, in that part of Arabia bor- 
dering on the Valley of the Euphrates, was purchased, when a colt, by Lieut Wadsworth 
of the 12th Royal (British) Laucers, aud bought from him by Major Robertson, late A. D. 
C. to Sir Wm. Eyre, K. ©. G. He served as Major Rovertson’s charger throughout the 
war in the Crimea, and was purchaved from him by his present owner, under warranty, 
as a thoroughbred Arab of the purest blood and highest caste. He is fourteen hands two 
and a half inches high, grey in color, with yery dark (nearly black) legs, mace, and tail. 
For beauty andstrength of conformation, muscular development, broad, flat, wiry legs, 
flinty feet, and for graceful and spirited acuon he will compare fayorab ly with any Arab 
in the country—presexting in great exceilence those marked characteristics tor which the 
thoroughbred Arab horse is celebrated. He is eight years old, sound in every respect, 
speedy, game, and enduring, and of excellent temper and disposition, verifying the Arab 
proverb, that ‘‘the horse of pure blood has no vice.”’ 

Application to be made to Mr. Thos. J. Holton, Covington, Ky., or the Post Office, Box 
No 752, Cincinnati, Ohio. {mar.12) 


al >Lu r Lue Scu-vou, 


y 4 


WOODBURN STUD FARM, 
SPRING STATION, WOODFORD COUNTY, KENLUCKY. 

LEXINGTON, by Boston, out of Alice Carneal by Lmp. Sarpedon, at $100 the seaso ®. 

SCYTHIAN, Imp., by Orlando, out of Scythia by Hetman Platoif, at $75 the season. 

NHESE horses will stand during the season of 1859, at Woodburn Stud Farm, and will 

serve a limited number of mares (besides those of their owner) on the terms above 

mentioned, the money due when the mare is served, and to be paid in every case previous 
to her removal. ‘Tue diiliculty experienced in making collections, renders a strict adbe- 
rence to this rule absolutely necessary. 

Two months grazing, free of Charge, to mares from a distance. 

Mares bred to either «f these horses not proving in foal, cau be sent back te him the 
next following year, free of charge. 

Arrangements have been made at this establishment for keeping mares from year to 
year, in any manner desired by the owners. 

gap Any further information required, moy be obtained upon application to Mr. Jog 
CLINTON, or to the proprietor, R. AITCHESON ALEXANDER. 
spring Station, Woodford County, Ky. (tS) 


BALROWNIE. 
SPRING COITAGE, WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
Ge" by Anuandals, eut of Queen Mary, will serve fifty mares at $75 the sea 
son. Any mare proving not in foai will be served the following year free of charge. 
Mares received on keep for such time as desired by their owners, aud every care given 
them, but no responsibility assumed for loss or accidents, 
All charges against any mare to be paid, without exception, before her removal. 
Any further information to be obtained from WM. H. LANGLBY, Spring street, West 
Roxbury, Mass. {fi2} 














JACKSON K«aMPLE. 
HIS high bred stallion will stand the comin seas 1 attue stable of GrorGe Bet, Mid- 
dleton, Ora: ge County, N. Y. 

JACKSON K. MBLE is a jet black, 16 hand: hig., trong made, stride easy, gcod action, 
and excellen temper. It is coufidently believe! by good judges that he will transmit vo his 
progeny « ..beral share of those good quaities so much admired in his iWustrious prede- 
cessers. 

Ped 4:¢.—Jackson Kemble was got :y Kemble Jackson (he by Andrew Jackson), out 
of acelebrated trotting mare got by 4 nry Clay, and raised by Neary Roe, Esq., of Fiush- 
ing, L. 1. Henry Clay was by Andre Jackson. 

Every attention will be given to brood mares, but no responsibil ty assumed in case of 
loss or accident. 

For further information, apply to George Beit, Agent. W. H. MITCHELL. 

{ap10] 





LEATHER STOCKING. 
HIS well-known young stallion will stand the ensuing se:sen, for a limited nun er of 
mares, at the farm of D. Leavirt, Jr., Great Barrington, Mass. at $50 the season, + ¢a- 
som to commence May Ist. . 

LEATHER STOCKING was got by the celebrated trotting stallion Kemble Jackson, out o 
Blanche (a grey messenger mare, formerly owned by A. J. Jackson, Esq., of Jamaica, L. 
I.) Leather Stocking is arich dark sorrel, l6Y% hands high, of remarkably good disposi- 
tion, beautifully formed, sure foal getter, splendid action, aud promises great speed. He 
took the first premium ($50) at the United States Agricultural Society’s Fair, held at Bos- 
von, Uct., 1855, as the best 2 yr. old stallion: also the first premium (150) at the -ame 
Society’s Fair. held at Philadeiphia, Oct., 1856, as the best 3 yr. eld stallion. jmau: 


THE NOLAN ARABIAN 
ILL make a Spring season (1858) at the Queen City Race Course at $50 for the season, 
with privilege of breeding next year free of charge, should the mare not prove with 





foal. 

This horse was selected by the late Captain Nolan, of the léth Royal (British) Hussars 
and purchased by him in the Syrian Desert from “‘Schelas,”’ of the ‘“‘Serban’’ tribe of 
Bedouins. He is of pure Bedouin blood of the ‘‘Keboyshan”’ breed, and is a horse of great 
bone and substance. His head is of the true Arab type and finely set on, neck clean, with 
large throttle well detached. He is full and roomy in the chest, is deep through the 
girth, and has remarkably elegant, muscular, and oblique shoulders, and a short strong 
back. His loins and quarters are strong, tail finely set on, and hocks all that could be de- 
sired. He has large, bony, muscular legs, and good sound feet. He is lower in the withers 
than most Arabians, and is remarkably high behind. His ribs are strong and ‘well 
home,’’ and barrel long and full. His action is easy, and his stride long and business like. 
He is white in color, with greyish tail and mane; seven years old; 14 hands 3 inches high; 
weighs 850lbs.; is sound in every respuct, free from vice, of excellent temper, and i 
roughly game 


Mares from a distance will be kept in stable, or at pasture, on reasonable terms. Com- 
munications to be addressed, ‘‘Proprietor of Nolan Arabian,’ P.f Box No. 552, Cin- 
vinnati, Ohio. mh6} 





TOM CRIB. 


HIS renowned imported horse, that obtained the first premium for thoroughbred stal- 
lions at the Fair of the American Institute in 1856, will stand for mares this season at 
the ‘“Paddocks,’? Newburgh, Orange County, New York, at $30 the season, to be paid at 
= time of service; any mare not proving with foal can come the season of 1859 free of 
charge. 
Good pasturage can be had for mares from a distance: accidents at the owner’s risk. 
A circular, with pedigree and portrait of the horse, will be forwarded toall applicants that 
enclose a postage stamp. JOHN APPLETON. 
Newburgh Paddocks, N. Y., April 1, 1858. fap3s} 


TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 
. RSALE, the trotting stallion Shylock Jackson. He-is 8 years old next May, 1614 
~ hands high, of a dark chesnut brown, and weighs 1270ibs. He possesses fine style 
and action, united to great powers of endurance. He was got by Jackson, dam by the 
thoroughbred horse Shylock, he by Duroc, he by old Messenger. Jackson was by the 
celebrated Andrew Jackson, by Black Bashaw. Sbylock Jackson may be seen at New 
Dorp, Richmond Co., Staten Island, four miles from Vauderbilt’s Landing. Address 
{uiar.12-3t*] D. L. CLAWsON, as above. 


TROTTING STOCK FOR SAUL E. 

Squaw, a black mare, being the dam of the celebrated trotting gelding Lancet 

Lady Gay Spanker, a large black mare, 11 years ald, sixteen hands, Vermont raised, 
having been kept by the subscriber the past six yearsfor a breeder. ~ 

Two Filly Foals trom the above mares, got by Nonpareil; dropped 1858. 

Gipsy Junior, a two-year-old last June, by Nonpareil, out of Lady Gay Spanker, 1534 
hands, sorrel, blaze in face, near bind leg up to hock white, and is the perfect fac simile of 
her grandam, old Long Isiand Gipsy, both in color, style, and stride; $400 was refused 
for her last fall. 

Brown Yearling Oolt, by Nonpareil, out of Lady Gay Spanker. 

Simon, yearling, sorrel, out of the famous Hartford mare. 

V.00- Year-Old Filly, sorrel, by a roadster, out of a fine native mare; 1434 hands. 

Fiumily Horse, Billy, the old stand-by, bay, 1050ibs. weight, 15% hands. 

Nonpareil, stallion, bay, 16 hands 1% inch., 1130lbs. He wasfoailed on the 5th July, 1852, 
got by Cassius M. Clay, out of the favorite trotting mare Gipsy ; Cassius M. Clay was by Henry 
Clay, out of the dam of the celebrated horse Johh Anderson; Henry Clay by Andrew 
Jackson, Out of the trotting mare Surrey; Andrew Jackson by Young Bashaw, who was 
oy imported Grand Bashaw; the dam of Andrew Jackson was by the well bred horse 

Vhy be and Why-not by Old Messenger; the grandam of Andrew Jackson was also by 
Nd Messenger. 

the celebrated trotting mare Gipsy (bred by the Messrs. Jones on Long Island, N. Y.) 
vis got by Almac, he by Mambrino, out of Sophinisbe; Mambrino by Imp. Messenger. 
“\psy is the dam of the trotting stallion Jupiter. 

‘oapareil is acknowledged to be the best bred trotting stallion of his age in the country, 
having descended from the old imported Messenger stallion through both sire and dam. 
He has always taken the first premium in his class at every exhibition where he has been. 
Was awarded the first premium of $100 as a three-year-old at the Rhode Island State Fair 
'o Provi lence in 1855. Same year the first premium of $150, as a three-year-old, at the 
U.S. Agricultural Fair in Boston; and in October, 1856, the first premium of $75, as a four- 

‘r-old,-by the Boston Agricultural Association. For two colts of his get the owners 
have been offered $200 each, and for another oal $300 ba; been refused. 

_ Don Juan, stallion, bay, 15 hands 3% inch., 9451b~.; hal’ brother to Nonpareil. Don Juan 
was got by John Anderson, out of the favorite trotting mare Gipsy (Nonpareil’s dam) ; Gipsy 
was bred by the Messrs. Jones, on Long Island, N. Y., got by Almack, he by Mambrino, 
oc of Sophinisbe; Membrino by Imp. Messenger. John Anderson was gos by Hamble- 
by Inn out of Vestris (she by Charles XII.); Hambletonian was got by old Hambletonian, 

All th , Messenger, aa>” See English and American Stud Book. ; 
with « bon re animals will be disposed of at private contract, as the subscriber has met 
been gele res. injury. and his health will not admit of attending tosame. The above have 
f Ghana ‘ud bred with great care and expense. A foal from Squaw was disposed 

02) eer months old for one thousand dollars, Oct., 1856. 

sili JAS. F. THORNDIKE, New England Village, Mass. 


TIVEHIS excell ; RED JACKET FOR SALE. 
i h. bred by a ighored racer is offered for sale on reasonable terms. He is ach. 
out of La Re oe oy hang Richard Long, of Alabama, and foaled in 1853; got by Wagner, 
RED JACKET 4 4p. Trustee, grandam by Mons. Tonson, etc. é 
second to Tar R “est appeared upon the Turf at Mobile in March, 1857, and ran a good 
month, at N, Mord for the three mile purse, Sallie Woods distanced the 2d heat. The next 
Lucy Guhwoet 4 eans, he ran second to Whale, three mile heats, beating Col. Bingaman’s 
the four tap ally, in 5:4634—5:4614; four days after he ran second to fom McGuffin for 
Mobile, he woe hee eng Release and Liz Mardis, in 7:54—7:394. Last December, at 
5:57%. In J a ‘he three mile purse, beating Laura Spillman and John Aiken, in 5:5734— 
beating Laura Spill last, at New Orleans, he ran second to Whale for the four mile purse, 
purse at bite bona and a brother to Fanny King. In March he won the three mile 
Gaffin, and Calvit eating Jack Gamble in 5:52144—5:611¢. Was beaten by Rupee, Tom Mc- 
T 0 April, four mile heats, in 7:39—7:35. 
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| TRAINING HORSES. 
| I WOULD. say to those owning blood stook that I have, by 1ent solicitations, opened 
| a track near Heud a, N at the purpose of tra ) t 


} 


bo rt r Alt tw ty yea i t ) prot to know 
} " > : 
THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS FCR SALE. 
Stee indersigned offers for sale two thoroughbred stallivas, y BIG BOSTON, 8 years 
old last Spring; in color blood bay, 16 hands bigh, of fine finish, with bone, stamina, 
1ud muscle enough for any purpose; he ha: made three seasons, and proved himself a 


g out of Tranbyana by Imp. 
Tranby, grandam Lady fompkins by American Eclipse, g. g. dam Katy Aun by Ogie’s 
Oscar, g. g. g. dam Young Maid of the Oaks (Medoe’s dam) by Imp. Expedition, g. g. g. g. 
dam Old Maid of the Oaks by Imp. spread Eagle, g.g g. g.g. dam Annette by Imp. Shark, 
g- g- g. g. g- g. dam by Nelson’s Rockingham, g. g. g- g-g. g. g. dam by True Whig, g. g. 
g.g- g. g. g. g. dam by Baylor’s Gallant, g. g. g. g- §- 8. g. g.g.dam by Burwell’s lrap. 
Kegulus, g. g. g. g. 8. g- g. g. g. g. dam by Imp. Viamona, sou of Hautboy. The other, 
BAY DICK, half-brother to Big Boston, being by Imp. Glencoe, out of Tranbyana, as above; 
he is also a bay, 5 years old last Spring; is a horse of fine constitution and extra finish; is 
1534 hands high, and is a sure foal getter. 

These korses are fashionably bred, both by two of the best stallions ever in America, 
and on the dam’s side descended from the famous Maid of the Oaks, who produced Medoe, 
the very best stallion of his day, and their dam is also half-sister to Motto, who produced 
Belle Lewis, Nannie Lewis, Sallie Lewis, Gov. Wickliffe, and others, and of Sallie Ann, who 
produced Harper and Kate Quinn. 

For further information, address F. G. MURPHY, Bardstown, Ky. {a18-3m] 


THE QUEEN’S HOTEL, LONDON. 
4 QUEEN’S HOTEL, Cork-street and Clifford street, New Bond-street, {or families and 
gentlemen; is admirably sitaated and adapted for the residence of those seeking = 
{o31)} 


sure foal getter. He is got by the celebrated race horse Boston, 





my and comfort in the most fashionable part of London. 


FRANK'S, NO. 8 BARCLAY-STREET, 
TWO DOORS BELOW THE ASTOR HOUSE. 

R. FRANK MONTEVERDE, after a few years’ re-idence at bis hotel at Columbusville, 
Long Island, begs leave to inform his ojd friends and patrons that be will open a Pub 
lic Restaurant on the 7th June, nearly opposite bis former establishment, where for years 
he had the pleasure of contributing to ‘the spiritual benefit of the ‘Spirit,’’? and his ac- 
quaintances geuerally. His cellar and larder will be supplied, as usual, with the best the 
market affords, as his old friends will be convinced, he trusts, on trial. Please give me 

an early call. FRANK MONTEVERDE, 8 Barclay-street, 

May 25, 1858.—[jed)} two doors below the Astor House, N. Y. 


JAMES MARKWELL, HER MAJESTY’'S WINE 
MERCHANT. 

CELLARS, Nos. 35 to 40, and 45 ALBERMARLE-STREET ; 

OFFICES, 40 ALBEMARLE and 4 STAFFORD-STREETS, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
yoy from 8Us.; Ports 3¢s,, Madeira 48s., Claret 30s., Champagne 54s. , Hock 40:., 
\O Moselle 40s., sparkling Mosetle and Hock 48s., ditto Burgundy 60s., Beaune 403., Val 
di Penas 42s., Sauterne 88s., ditto Yquem 84s., Chablis 38s., St. Peray 60s., Rousillon 40s., 
Frontinac 54s.; direct shipments of Olorose, Amontillad>, Montilla, Vins di Pasto, Xres 
Viejo and Manzanilla, Marte!s and Hennessey’s Cognac, per gallon, 24s., Gin 12s., Whiskey 
21s., with ali kinds of spirits and liquors. American Monongahela and Bourbon Whigkey, 
Longworth’s sparkiing and dry Catawba. Peach Braudy, and sole agentfor the celeDra- 
ted Yankee Stoughton’s Bitters. California Wines and .’pirits. 

Aae~ J. M. bas several private houses in the street furnishdd ‘‘en suite,’’ to let as apart- 
meuts. 

sap~ General Agency. 

N. B. Several dozen in stock of the famous old wines accumulated by J. M. during hi 
lengthened proprietorship of Ibbotson’s, Long’s, the London and the Grafton Hotels, an 
from Shugborough-park aud the Prospect hill, Reading, celebrated sale. Stock, 5500 
dozeu. Wines of all kinds and Shippers, in octaves, quarter-casks, hogsheads, butts and 

ipes. Liberal prices given for old bottied Wines. {f5) 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
HELAN’S improved billiard tables and combination cushions—protected by letters 
patent, dated 

















Feb. 19, 1856, Dec. 1, 185 7, 
Oct. 28, 1856, Jan. 12, 1868. 

The recent improvements made in these Tables make them unsurpassed in the world. 
They are now o.ered to the scientific billiard players as combining speed with truth, never 
vefore obtained in any billiard tabie. 

Sales rooms Nos. (86 and 788 Broadway, New York. Manufactory, No. 53 Ann-street. 

{au2l-3m} UW’ CONNOR & COLLEN DER, Sole Manufacturers. 


56 WALKER-STREBT. 


GEOR EROUGTLEDGE& CO. 
ENGLISH PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
HAVE REMOVED FRom 18 BE4KMAN-STREET TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS, 
WHERE THE FOLLUWING 
SPORTLSC AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 
With the taming of Wild Horses by, Rarey. Ii- 





Horses and Hounts by Scrutater. 


lustrated by H. Weir........ .sce sees 50 00 ceed bee secede deeeocseress gee jias (Se 
Doyle. Illustrated Book of Domestic Poultry. Colored illustrations drawn from na- - 

WUD 666.5 coe SESS Uo CSTE Oe ohbd nb o6hs 00 bd vob sine boedecd bos be 60 od B5b8 TE Ge0s oe 
Claers’ Furriery, or every Man his own Farrier. Thirtieth Edition. Llustrated... 1 25 


Youatt—The Horse. By W. Youatt. 
Eight Illustrations by Wells. 
The Rifle and how to use tt. By Hans Busk of the Victor 


New Edition revised and edited by Cecil, wits 
Half bound.......... : 
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Stonehenge. Manual of Rural Sperts. Illustrated by Dalziel and Hodgkin. Small 
SW, WRI DOG. 6:6.00:s6 pe ccise so0c.geecdecs sivcivegse paves cpeb Bens dhenrdasene . $2 

Sporting Scenes amongst the Kaffirs of South Africa. Illustrated with colored plates 
by H. Weir. By Captain Alfred Drayson. 8vo0.,cloth............ 0000 seen rer, 

Sporting in Both Hemispheres, with numerous colored illustrations. By Dr. J. Ewes. 
Small CVO. , CLOG. occcce vscccccscveos Rae bs be bOE6. 56805 0004 0090008 0400-58 coeees 


Every Boy’s Book. A complete Encyclopedia of Sports and Amusements. 
to afford Recreation and Instruction to Boys in their leisure hours; with upwards 
of 600 Illustrations; full caif, 8vo., cloth .............65 ibedtveces Sseecededeee 1 6 
A revised catalogue may be had on application. 
For sale by G. ROUTLEDGE & CO., 66 Waiker-street, and all Booksellers. 
| £26] E. BALDWIN, Agen . 


TO SOUTHERN AND WESTERN SPORTSMEN. 
HAVE RECEIVED direct a iarge and superior assortment of Bird Guns from Westle 
Richards ; also single Barre! Shot Guns, by Westley Richards ; made after the celebrat 
ed pattern used by the Carroll Island Ducking Club, and which for range and accuracy have 
never been surpassed Mr. Henry Wm. Herbert (Frank Forester) has purchased one of 
the above Guns, and in a recent letter says :— 

‘“({ think veryahighly indeed of your guns—in fact, they are exactly what I have always 
recommended for Fowl Shooting, and have used myself, shooting with two of them in pre- 
ference to a double barrel.’’ 

Also, a full line of Single and Double Guns from Manton, Ellis, Osborne, Hollis and Sheath, 
and other celebrated English makers, together with a large stock of Dixon’s Flasks and 
Pouches, Eley’s Wads, Caps, and Cartridges; Game Bags, Dram Bottles, Dressing Cases, and 
all Sporting Goods. 

The above goods are all of my own importation, and I can recommend hem to gports- 
men as the best lot of fowling pieces ever imported into Baltimore. 

Every gun warranted to shoot so as to suit the purchaser, or altered free of oharge, or 
exchanged, and guaranteed in price as low as they can be purchased in any of the Eastern 
cities. D. B. TRIMBLE, 
{augl6} No. 200 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, the Sportsman’s Warehouse, 


SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 

AZARD’S celebrated ‘‘Electric’’? and ‘‘American Sporting,’ in one pound canisters, 
and Ducking Powder, coarse grain, in tive pound canisters, can be procured at the 
sporting stores in the principal cities in the United States. The Kenwucky Rifle, Sea Shoot- 
ing, U. 8. Army and Navy Government Proof Cannon and Musket; also, a great variety of 
lower grades of Keg and Canister Powder, for sale in any quantity at the office of the 
HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 

89 Wall-street New York. 


SADDLES, HARNESS, &c. 
P, TRAINOR, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 514 BROADWAY. 

ESPECTFULLY invites the attention of gentlemen to his stock of superior Saddlery— 

English Saddles, Bridles, Whips, &c., of the very finest quality, by the best Londen 
makers; Ladies’ Saddles and Harness, of the most elegant description, on hand, or made 
to order, and warranted of the very best material and workmanship. 
An assortment of Patent Whaiebone ribbed and steel spring Trunks, which are ungur- 
passed for lightness and durability. 
Ali goods sold at the lowest rates for cash. 

N. B.—Marlow’s celebrated Harness Mountings, Bitts, Stirrups, &c. 


HARNESS, SADDLES, AND TRUNKS. 
LACEY & PHILLIPS, LACEY &CO,, 
14 and 16 South 7th-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 81 St. Charles-st., New Orleans, La 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, LONDON, 1851. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, NEW YORK. , 1863. 
EEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND the largest assortment of Harness, and Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Riding saddles, and fine steel spring sole leather Traveiiing Trunks, &c. 
Their Race Saddles and Trotting Harness are acknowledged te be nusurpassed for lightness, 
lee eat and durability. Singeiig Lamps, Trimming Shears, Combs, &., constantly 
on hand, 
N. B. All orders, wholesale or retail, from any part of the United States, promptly 
attended to and satisfaction gusranteed. Harness Makers can be supplied cheaper than 
they can manufacture 
Philadelphia, April 22, 1856, 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
NO. 114 ELIZABETH-STREET, NEW YORK. 

IGHT WAGONS and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to or- 

der, ai the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality im 
every respect. 
omg Painting, Trimming and Repairing, ef every variety, done with neatness and des- 
pate 
Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me 4 ca 
before purchasing elsewhere. (010-ly*} 


CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 
ATS, Balls, &c., Bows, Arrows, &c., and all other requisites for thegames. Also Base 
Balls and Clubs, Carved Chessmen, Leathcr Backgammon and Chess Boards—all best 
makers make—together with a great variety of social games. Catalogues and price list 
will be sent on application. ; J 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by C. F. A. HEINRICH, 150 Broadway (up stairs), N. KR 
15) 








(v20-ly]} 
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he above is sufficient to 
of t oe o show the speed and bottom of Red Jacket, as well as the purity 
vile ae For farther information address the undersigned, or McMORRIS & Co., Mo 
itn (18) R. 3. BLOUNT, Houston, Texae. 
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SALE OF SALMON MSHERIES IN LOWSGR CANADA. 
n= tis hereby given that Teaders will be received at this Office until NUON of TUE 
de DAY, the FIFTEENTH MA S50 ive Right 


i, i ) y i s Lease of ti EXCLU 
| f 
Ol Saimon and Sea ro t ic ipen t " rment [ Lower (¢ 


I tis | yuar ; tN aq " juan Mo vint largue 


Se ary t Mad 
fuel; the latter, or Fluvial Div n,t 4 | VYhole courst t n upwards fron 
it vu lt © WIth tidal w 
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| rhe i Grands 
jergeronne, Little Saguenay, St. Jo (e 


Rivers Englis Bers ‘ yen , B ; » 
kK or Salmon, 


A UKOC 


| Bergeronne, Petit 5 
| to be respectively inseparable as irds the e 
| frontage and all other similar privileges inclusive. 

Any Lessee, at the expiry of said perivd, may ob’ain a reuewal of Lease for other four 
years then next ensuing, On such terms as shall be at that time determined by the Go- 
vernor General in Council. 

Leases of the Moisie, Goodbout, Bersimis, and Jeremie, will be made subject to the oc 
cupancy by the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company of tie tenements now in their possession 
until the termination of their Lease of *‘!he King’s Posts’? on the léth November, 1959. 

Tenders, Sealed aud Endorsed ‘*Tender for Fisheries,’’ to be addressed tw the Crown 
Lands Department, Toronto, should specify : 

First—For which of the aforesaid Rivers, and whether for either or both of the holdings. 

Second—The annual rent proposed for both, or for either limit, separately. 

Third—The names, &c., of two good securities resident in Ganaua lor due fuliilment of 

the conditions of such contract. 

The rent will become payable half-yearly. 

For further particulars application to be made to this Department, or to the Superinten- 
dent of Fisheries for Lower Canada, at Quebec. 

* P. M. VANKOUGH NET, Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
Crown Lands Department, Toronto, Lith Vecember, 1558. (d25-Lit, 


DUROC, ECLIPSE, AND SIR ARCHY. 
LIBERAL price will be paid for original paintings, by Fisagr, of sir Archy, Duroc, and 
Kelipse. Any person having ove of either which he wishes to sell, will please apply 
at this otlice, or address, stating price aad other necessary particulars. {je5-tf] 


TQ FARMERS AND ALL WHO KEEP HORSES 
AND CATTLE. 

HE subscriber begs to call the attention of those above mentioned to his Condition 

Powders for horses and cattle suffering from the various complaints to which they are 
so often subjected, from a functional derangement of the skin and kidneys, and his Cleans- 
ing Draughts for cows after calving. A trial of twenty years and more has established 
their superiority over ali other remedies of a similar character in general use. The great 
success attendant upon the administration of these medicines among a large and intelligent 
class of farmers, milkmen, &c., has induced the advertiser to offer the above preparations 
to the public, with the frm assurance of their affording the utmost satisfaction. Refer- 
ences to persons of the highest respectability given to all who may desire them. 


haut), aud Blac 


buary aud inner characters, Dub 














Sold in paper parcels, half pound each .......6.6..000- $1 50 per dozen. 
ditto ditto coccce coeéedecce AOU DOF STORE. 
| Half pound tin canisters, for transportation......... --. 200 per dozen. 


ditto ditto 
Terms invariably cash. : 
Address GEORGE RICHARDS, Apothecary and Chemist, Myrtle Avenue corner of Yates 
Avenue, East Brooklyn, N. Y., or care of Jobn Richards, Esq., proprietor of this paper. 
(jy17} 


ceeeeesess 18 00 por gross, 





YACHTS AND SAILBOATS. 
ISH & MORTON have now on hand 15 small yachts and sailboats of different sizes, new 
and second hand. Also 25 row and fishing boats, and a number of skiffs; price $16 
and apwards. Second-hand boats and yachts taken in part payment. 
{mh20} FISH & MOKTON, 404 Water-street, N. Y., and Yachj Cove, N. J. 


L. SCOTT & CO."5 REPRINT OF THE BRITISH 
PERIODICALS AND THE FARMER’S GUIDE, 
GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF THE LATTER PUBLICATION. 
ay & 0O., New York, continue to pubiish the following leading British Periodicals 
e Viz. -— 





The London Quarterly (Conservative) The Westminster Review (Liberal). 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig). Blackwood’s Kdinburgh e (Tory) 
The North British Review (Free Church). 


These Periodicals ably represent the three great political parties of Great Britain—Whig, 
Tory, and Radical—but politics forma only one feature of their character. As Organs of 
the most profound writers on Science, Literature, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as 
they ever have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters being considered indispensable to 
the scholar and the professional man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the current literature of the day, through- 
out the world, than can be possibly. obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British publishers gives additional value to these 
Reprints, inasmuch as they can nuw be placed in the hands of subscribers about as soopag 
the original editions. 

TERMS PER ANNUM. 
For any one of the our Reviews........ $3 | For Blackwood’s Magazine ............. $8 
For any two of the four Reviews ....... & | For Blackwood and three Reviews.,.... 9 
For any three of the four Reviews...... 7 | For Blackwood and thefour Reviews.... 10 
For all four of the Reviews............. 

Payments to be made in aff cases in advance. Money current im the State where ssued 
will be received at par. 





OLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the abeve prices will be allowed to Ciuns order 
ing direct from L. Scott & Co. four or more copies of any one or more of the above works 
Thus. Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be seut to one address for $v 
four c.vpies ef the four Reviews and Blackwood for so; and 606. 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal Cities and Towns, these works will be delivered, ey of postage. 
When sent by mail, the Postage to any of the United States will be but Twenty-four 
Cents a year for ‘“‘Blackwood,’' and but Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals above ed is about $31 per annum} 

THE FARMER’S GUIDE TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 
By Henry Sreprens, F.R.S., of Edinburgh, and the late J. P. Norton, Profpssor of Scientific 
- Agriculture in Yale College, New Haven. 2 vols. Royal Octavo. 1600 pages, and nu- 
merous Wood and Steel Kngravings. 

This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Agriculture ever published, and in order 

to give it a wider circulation the publishers have resolved to reduce the price to 
FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLUMES 1! 

When sent by mail (post-paid) to California and Oregon the price will be $7. To every 
other part of the Union, and to Canada (post-paid), $6. s@~ This work is wor the eld 
**Book of the Farm.’’ 

id, to 
y. 





Remittances for any of the above publications should always be addressed, post- 
the Publishers, LEONARD SCOTT & CO., No. 54 Gold-street, 
[my9] 








DOGS FOR SALE. 
HAVE on hand superior Setter and Pointer Dogs for sale, of the old Grouse and Roller 
stock, of which I have furnished for the last fifteen years some of the yr A finest dogs 
that have went South, and as I have always been a dealer in bird dogs, I think I can fit 
out those thatare fond of good sport and good dogs on reasonable terms. 
For particulars, address JOHN M. HUTCHINSON, Robbinsville P. O0., Mercer County, 
New Jersey. (my1-tf] 





DOGS FOR SALE. 
consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernerd, Italian Grey 
hounds, King Charles panels, Alpine Mastiffz, Englis 


h and Scotch Terriers, Pointera 
and Setters, together with a great variety of watch-dogs. 
P. $.—One pair of Newfoundland Dogs, the largest and best in the U. 8., the price of which 
ls $100. Apply to WM. MOO 62d-street, Bloomingdale Road. 
aa” The Lioomingdale stages pase the house every half-hour {mrl* 


PAINTING, GRAINING, &o. 
HOUSE, STORE, OFFICE, AND SIGN PAINTING. 
B. FOSDICK, of 145 Fifth Avenue, respectfully informs his friends and the public that 
e he will open, on the Ist of April, a Branch Office on the corner of Wall and William- 
streets, in the New York Exchange Building, where all orders for House, Store, Office, and 
Sign Painting, will be thankfully received and promptly attended to. Painting either in 
zine or white lead. 
The Sign Painting Business, in all its branches, will be conducted by James Masrexson, 
an accomplished workman in that line. R. B, FOSDICK, 
New York Exchange Building, cor. of Wall and William-streets , 
New York, March 24, 1858. {apl0-3m*) and at 145 Fifth Avenne. 


AGENCY IN WASHINGTON CITY, 
OPPOSITE THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
HE SUBSCRIBER, the Mayor of Georgetown, D. C., for the last twelve years, offers his 
services to the public in prosecuting claims before Congress or the Executive Depart 
ment. 

He will also give prompt attention to any business of a kindred character which may be 
entrusted to him. When necessary, be will be aided by friends of influence, and a gentle- 
man of great legal ability. HENRY ADDISON, 
Washington, D. C., let May, 1856. 

References.—Hon. Jesse D. Bright, of Indiana ; Hon. William H. Seward, of New York 
William W. Corcoran Esq,; and Hon. W. W. Seaton, of Washington. D. C. fjy 25!) 


DEAFNESS AND SINGING NOISES IN THE EARS, 


NERVOUS HEAD AND MIND COMPLAINTS. 
AN ENGLISH CERTAIN AND INFALLIABLE CURE. 

RITISH an! Foreign Infimary for the cure of Deafness, Head and Mind Complaints, 32 
Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, London, En/land. Consulting Surgeon, CiaRLrs HENRY 
Enogit Skinner, Ezq. Registered Pursuant to Act of Parliament. Secretary, Jon Po 

Esq. A New Discovery, being a positive method of seif-cure, affording instantand m 

relief to sufferers who may have been deaf for 40 or 50 years, by means of 4 compound 
medicated vapor applied to the externa! Ear. When the vapor is passing out, it is held 
oy the sufferer for one minute to the ear affected, and instantly the Patiea’, whe pre- 
viously was deaf, is enabled to hear common toned conversation. A few nights use in a 
similar way will guarantee to cure the most inveterate case of Deafness ane Noises in the 
Head. It is astop to Empiricism and exhorbitant fees. Sufferers extremely deaf, by 
means of this, can permanently cure themselves, in any distant part of the world, with- 
out pvin. Thousands hive been restored to perfect hearing, and for ever rescued from 
the snares of the nnmerous dangerous unqualified pretenders of the present day. Hospt- 
tal and private tes! imonials and certificates from the most emicent Physicians and Surgeons 
in England, in whose presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hundreds of pri- 
vate patients cured can be seen or referred to. Any sufferer on the Continent, or resident 
in any part of the Globe, can now be cured, as this discovery can be sent to them with ne- 
cessary Prescriptions, Preparations, &c., that will enable them positively to cure them- 
selves. £5 5s. is the cost of the means of cure, which must be sent to the Secretary, JOHN 
POWELL, Esq., 32 Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, Loudon, England; it can be sent either 
by Banker’s Draft, payable in England, or Notes ef the Country. Sufficient to cure 3 cases 
of most inveterate Deafness and Noises in the Head, £10 10s, (janl15-1y} 


ASTOR HOUSE TELEGRAPH. 


CE right band entrance to Exchange Broadway. Morse Lines Connects 
with all stations in the United States Ses Canadian A Bulletin of the latest newsi 


R SALE, a lot of Doge 




















Auction Sales of Rosea and other Flowers every day during the Spring, at 10 o’clocz, 
(m18-tf) 


posted ix the Exchange Reom for CURA a AND ee ARLE 
{my20} ns Ae . GUS. SWAN, Manager 
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Cie Spirt ot the Cinces. 








Things Theatrical. 
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3 is still the head quarters of the friends of ‘‘Our Ameri- 
can Cousin,’ 
this. while ‘‘The Veteran’ holds his own at Wallack’s, which theatre 
rumor says must be demolished next summer. The demand for admis- 
sion to Niblo’s is said to have been so great that afternoon performances 
of the animals was deemed necessary. 

French Theatre, 585 Broadway.—Scarcely an inch of standing room was 
to be found here on Mdlle. Sen’s first appearance in “Les Premitres 
Armes de Richelieu,’’ and though the crowd was not quite so great, her 
second appearance attracted a very large audience. She possesses consi- 
derable personal attraction, a clear and flexible voice in speaking, and 
much animation and vivacity. In her singing thereds great inequality ; 
for on each occasion she was utterly out of tune in her first impdrtant air, 
when supplicating Diane de Noailles, though in the subsequent airs she 
gang quite sweetly. Of her real ability as an actress we can hardly form 
an opinion until we have seen her personate one of her own sex ; the ge- 
neral verdict of her audience, however, is quite favorable to her. Mdlle. 
Dupont is a very handsome woman, and an excell ent actress. She threw 
much spirit into the part of la baronne Belle-chasse; and Madame 
Daire, as the old Duchesse de Noailles, portrayed the stiff and stately 
court lady with amusing truthfulness. In the farces, MM. Bertrand and 
Edgard are exceedingly droll, and Mesdames Dupont and Montbeaux 
sing and act charmingly. The latter, eapecially ina little peasant ta- 
bleau, ‘‘Les Eurages,’’ sang several airs with eingular sweetness. ‘Une 

dame de !’Empire,’’ ‘‘Le gendre de M. Poirier,’’ and ‘“‘La femme qui 
se jette par Jafenétre,’’ are announced for performance. 

Broadway.—*‘Antony and Cleopatra,’’ we are pleased to say, has proved 
a greatsuccess. Produced as this piece haa been, with such perfection iu 
all its multitudinous details, therecould be no such word as fail. The 
probabilities are that it will be run during the whole of Mr. Eddy’s sea- 
son, now drawing to aclose at this theatre. 

National.—Manager Purdy has presented his patrons with legitimate 
drama this week, the star being Mr. J. B. Roberts, who has just returned 
from his western tour. Monday evening ‘‘Richard III.’’ was performed 
in an excellent manner. On Wednesday Mrs. G. W. Jones had a bumper 
benefit, she playing in three pieces—Wilfred in the ‘‘Iron Chest,’’ Laura 
in ‘‘Time Tries All,’’ and the Princess in ‘‘The Knight of Arva.’’ The 
audience was enthusiastic and the artists delighted, particularly the 
heroine of the evening. os. 

Bowery.—The house is filled every night, and the visitors seem well 
pleased with the entertainment catered for them by Messrs. Fox and 
Lingard. 

The Museum, the Minstrels, the Concerts, and the dozen other enter- 
tainments offered our citizens, are doing well. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Chanfrau are playing a very successful engagment 
in Boston, at the Howard Atheneum. They remain all next week, we 


believe. 
PHILADELPHIA, March, 16 1859. 

Mra. Bowers opened the Academy of Music on Monday evening, with 
Bulwer’s comedy of ‘‘Money.’’ Weare afraid she will not succeed on 
the account ofa poorly selected company. ‘‘Money’’ bas been played 
much better by our stock company at the Arch. 

At the Walnut Miss Davenport still continues her engagement to good 
houses, in fact this will prove the most successful she ever played in this 
city. 

At the Arch Street the Wallacks are the chief attraction, and have met 
with wonderful success. 

The ‘‘African Cousin’’ is having a tremendous run at McDonough’s 
Gaieties ; it was written by 8. S. Steel, so long engaged with ‘‘The Buck- 
ley’s’’ of your city. 

Sanford bas ‘‘Our American Cousin,’’ but it is nothing to compare with 
Steel’s burlesque. 

Dan Rice announces this not only his last week but last engagement he 
will ever fill in this city. WIL Sipyeyr. 


Col. *Pipes.’’—Our old friend Massett is making hosts of friends and 
bank bills on his travels. He isthe feature of the town wherever he 
hangs up his hat, and his interesting Chit-Chat fills his hearers with de- 
light. The following familiar epistle we find in the ‘‘Montgomery Mail’’ 


addressed to our old friend Hoorgr, ‘‘Simon Suggs :’’— 
Macon, Ga., March 4, 1859 

My Dear ‘‘Simon'’—Well, thus far on my Southern journey have I pro 
gressed, and moist has been the whether, raining from the day (24th 
December) I left New York, up to the present time. I hoped the Mont- 
gomery atmosphere will be more propitious. 

I really long to be with you, for in California, as well as elsewhere, I 
have been told so much about youall, that I yearn in my spirit to see for 
myself. There was one L—— thatI met on the Pacific shores, and lastly 
upon Broadway, who told me that Iwas known to one or two of the old 
‘*Spirit’s readers—all right. 

I lived once in Montgomery street in San Francisco—stopped ata town 
of that name in New South Wales—fell in love with a dark-eyed beauty 
of that name in , and am distantly related (Adam and Eve) to the 
distinguished General— so I think I ought to like the town—beg your 
pardon—city ! . ; . 

I suppose you heard I came near losing my life t’other{night? A 
cove fired a pistol at the cars, and the ball passed by the end of my nose 
and made me sneeze. I felt a good deal relieved, I assure you, after the 
report ; and now that I have survived this blow, I feel fit for anything. 

‘“‘Simon,’’ when you and I were boys together, and ecribbled onr yarns 
for dear W. T. P. and the jolly old ‘‘Govenor’’—weso many thousand 
miles apart—how little did I then think that we should ever meet ! 

Just fancy me on the back of a large sized camel, the narrow street 
of Smyrna, or the more gaudy ones of constantinople—kissing the pope’s 
toe in St. Peter'’s—buying a monkey at Gibraltar—bathing in the water 
of Botany Bay—taking a ‘‘sherry cobler’’ with King Kammahama—asail- 
ing on the waters of the Ganges--and being chased by a herd of wild 
buffalo near Sacramento—and finally tumbling headiong intoa grave, 
dug for some poor fellow who had died of fever at Sutter’s Fort! And 
your ‘‘ups and downs’’ have been, perhaps, as great; but youatc now 
stationary—pens and ink occupying your entire time—while I am still 
wandering, and as yet find no rest for the—&c., &c., &e. 

I passed, recently, a pleasant week or twoin Boston, and I saw a good 
deal of ‘‘Acorn.’’ He is a perfect evergreen, and possesses one of the 
kindest natures imaginable. He is also, I suppose, the oldest of the 
“‘Spirit’s’’ correspondents. I am delighted, as you appear to be, at the 
trio into whose hands our old paper bas fallen, ‘‘Dick’’ Jones and Thorpe 
—they ought to make it ‘‘go.’’ Their London correspondent, ‘‘M.,’’ is 
@ prince of a felpw, and very fond ef Americans. He isa wealthy Lon- 
don wine merchant, and is always willing to show any civility and kind- 
ness to a stranger from this side. 

What think you of Dickens’ coming? and the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s ? 
I heard them both in London, and think—well, I’Jl tell you, when we 
meet. Barnum is making another fortune. Jenny Lind is coming here 
again—and so is Alboni, who is twice as fat asjshe was when here three 
or four years ago. Russell (Harry) the author of ‘‘Woodman, Square 
that Fence,’’ has retired upon $300,000—fact. Albert Smiff—coining 
money now with his ‘‘China’’ dodge. He is clever (English) but aregu- 
lar cockney. The general impression is, that Thackeray has the worst of 
it in the “‘Garrick Club’’ matter—and ‘‘Yates’’ (who hasall at once be- 
come a small sized *‘Lion’’) will bereinstated. Anna Bishop has married 
a Mr. Martin Skultz, a New Yorker, who used to be her ‘‘Secretary.”’ 
They return to America next year. Kate Hayes is also coming again to 
sing and pocket the tin. Laura Keene has cleared $20,000 by the ‘‘Ame- 
rican Cousin,’’ and old Wallack is delighting everybody by his magnifi- 
cent acting ia the ‘‘Veteran.’’ 

And now, as lama stranger in your city, I want your advice, counsel, 
and direction. Ask them at the ‘‘Exchange’’ to give me room 10,760,781, 
as I havea letter to Mr. Lanier, from an old and esteemed friend in New 

York, and am preparing myself for a jolly reception. And as I have, in 
the far off land of gold, heard so much of the beauty of the fairer por- 
tion of Montgomery, I have prepared a new song expressly for the occa- 
sion of my advent. 

Shaking hands prospectively with you, and anybody else who may 
kpow me, believe me, my dear ‘‘Simon,’’ ever yours, 

‘*Jeems Pipes, OF PIPESVILLE.’’ 


| ANECDOTES FROM A NEW CORRESPONDENT. 


whom all the cousins in town must have witnessed before 
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haps queer, correspondent,’’ and every once in a while 


| shall be, to give you an incident, anecdote, event, narration, or some 


| matter or thing which heretofore has not come under the public eye in 
print. How is this? 
| In the days of our old Court House, (we have a great big ‘‘bran-new’’ 
one now,) there used to exist in the humble capacity of a deputy Sheriff 
an old fellow, and an odd fellow, whose head (for he had no hairs on the 
top of his head,) had seen many, many winters. He had a profound 
and reverential respect, almost amounting to awe, for Courts of Justice: 
and all the business done therein ; and in his position was one of the 
most useful men of hia time. The highest offence known to him was 
disobedience to the orders of Court, and he was always ready, prompt 
and efficient in the discharge of anything commanded by the Judge of 
the Court. Through successive terms of the Sheriffalty, when this party 
and that party elected their Sheriff, old familiar S—— always preserved 
his place, for the fact was, that he was a ‘‘sine gua non’’ in the Sheriff's 
office. No Sheriff, old or new, could get along without him. He is gone 
now, poor old fellow, toa better world, we hope; and nothing now of 
him remains to us, but reminiscences of his history. Here is one. 

At one time, by the Grand Jury of the County, a Miss Letitia Gray 
had been indicted for the disorderly offence of keeping a house of ill- 
repute. The defendant had been brought into Court, had been arraigned, 











| obeyed. 


and had plead ‘‘not guilty’’ to the indictment. Her day of trial was fixed 
by the Court, and she gave bond and security for her appearance. The 


| day of trial came on, and prosecutors, attorneys, and witnesses, jury and 
; Court were present, but no Letitia Gray. Says the Court, ‘‘Mr. S—— call 
| Letitia Gray at the door of the Court House.’’ No sooner said thao 


Out went old S——, immediately, and in the confidence that 


, be was sent to call fora lawyer to come into Court, he bawled out from 
| the portico of the Court House, with tongue so clear and voice so loud as 
‘to be heard at the other end of town—Le-ti-tia—Gr-ay—Es-q-uire— 


L-e-t-i-t-i-a G-r-a-y! E-s-q-u-i-r-e!! L-e-t-i-t-ia G-r-a-y—E-s-quire! !! 
and then came back into Court, with the simple observation, ‘‘May it 
please the Court, nobody answers.’’ 

» I will just add a little puzzling witticism from a friend, I don’t know 
whether it was ever in print before or not. 


A quotation from Hamlet, ‘‘KINJ*’ what is it ? ‘Quip Ripgs.”’ 





THE QUESTION OF THE AGE IN BOSTON. 
STATE-STREET vs. SUMMER-STREET. 
Boston, Mass., March 11, 1859. 

Dear “‘Spirit.’’—It is still puzzling to inform the over-curious enquirer 
what city gave birth to Homer, and it would exact a wise look and a sig- 
nifieant scratch of the head to say with certainty who was that irreve- 
rent and fearless marksman at high reputations who sported ‘‘Junius’’ as 
a nom de plume. When, too, we hear the sage precept, ‘‘never trust a 
nigger with a gun,’’ so universally imputed to Gen. Washington as his 
last words, and the quotation running—‘‘man wants but little here be- 
low, but wants that little strong,’’ attributed to the pious Dr. Watts, we 
are half inclined to fall into scepticism as to whether the world is correct 
in thus assignibg their authorship. Be all this as it may, however, the 
whole world may rejoice in the possession of this incontrovertible fact, 
that the removal of the Boston Post Office from State to Summer-street 
has really taken place. The subject of its removal bas constituted Bos- 
ton’s latest intensity, and let me venture to spend a word or two in no- 
tice of it, for although the world may think it hardly pardonable in me 
to introduce to their attention so strictly local a subject, still the good 
people of Boston would think it quite unpardonable in the world not to 
keep informed of all their momentous movements. The facts of the 
case may be concisely stated as follows :—The ‘‘solid men,’’ who do busi- 
ness in State-street and thereabouts, while they implicitly believe, as the 
‘‘autocrat of the breakfast table’’ has remarked, Beacon Hill to be the 
hub of the universe, also cherish the notion that the axle runs through 
State-street, and that the other hub is, or ought to be, at the end of Long 
Wharf. In view of these facts it becomes as easily demonstrable as a 
proposition of Euclid, that so important an institution as the Boston 
Post Office ought clearly to be located near the centre af said street. 
Such, in fact, has been its location fora space of time to the beginning 
ef which the memory of young men reacheth not ; but citizens of the 
‘‘Athens of America,’’ other than the ‘‘solid men,’’ not having che fear 
of the latter before their eyes, last summer impiously inspired the Post- 
master to declare that the position in Boston which was best adapted to 
accommodate the interests of the post office going community was sun- 
ny, cleanly, central Summer-street, and not gloomy, dirty, out-of-the- 
way, broker-beseiged State-street. Whereupon our gentlemanly letter- 
bag official here, Mr. Capen, insisting that the public were right in their 
demands, said it was a pity to compel sylph-footed, missive-seeking fe- 
minines to encounter the mud of State-street and the rude gaze of its 
“solid men,’’ and, with the sanction of the post office department, im- 
mediately set himself at work to secure the proposed new location. Up- 
on this the ‘‘solid men,’’ animated, of course, not by any selfish motives 
or any fear that the removal of so attractive an institution would cause 
rents to fall or lands to vary in price, set up such a how! of remonstrance 
as would have intimidated any mortal except Bunyan’s hero in the 
‘Pilgrim's Progress,’’ and Postmaster Capen. Rage spurred old croakers 
to bobble about with a celerity of action which the persevering use of 
colchicum and flannel for years had not been able to accomplish. State- 
street shopmen said such a postmaster must be ‘‘shoved off,’’ at what- 
ever sacrifice, while the brokers threatened that his ‘‘stock’’ should be 
as worthless as that of a Lake Superior Mining Company. The more 
susceptible younger generation mourned the loss of rainy-day plump 
legs, pretty ancles and nice fitting boots, from State-street, while the 
more nervous of the black republican abolitionizing members of the lo- 
cality thought they smelt Dred Scott and the Supreme Court in the di- 
rection of Summer-street, and that they saw in the removal thither of 
the post office a ruse of the democrats to spring the ‘‘peculiar institution’’ 
upon Boston. 

Meeting upon meeting was held by the indignant merchants, a remon- 
strance was signed, rivalling in length the Atlantic telegraph cable, a 
committee appointed witb (I have forgotten how many) bearers to con- 
vey it to Washington, and Congress was really induced at its late session 
to take some action temporarily in favor of the remonstrants. But the 
preparation of the Summer-street edifice went boldly on under the di- 
rection of Mr. Capen, in spite of all the clamor of his opponents, and on 
Saturday last the act of removal was actually consummated, It may 
be of interest to some of your readers to know that Boston has thus far 


sustained the shock, and I trust may ever survive it! Some malicious 
people liken this disturbance to the ten cent rebellion of years ago. 

Mr. Capen may have been wrong in not applying a little more ‘‘popu- 
lar sovereignty’’ to this question of the removal of tiie post office, and 
doubtless was. The good people of Boston must excuse him, however, 
and not make themselves unhappy because the boxes which hold their 
letters have been, removed a few hundred yards. It is of infinitely more 
importance to the post office department, I take it, to supply people on 
the Pacific coast with their letters, than to humor the real estate quar- 


, 





rels of our excellent Boston merchants. Iam yours, Le Menteur. 


as the humor 


March 19. 


| Bonaparte a Candidate for Employment in the English Serv ice.—At the last 

» ordinary meeting of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 

| the Rev . 
1| Thon 


Society 
W. Gaskell read the following extract from a letter of the Rey 
mas Belsham, dated Hac] Aus t 16. 15 containing an account 
@ visit which he had ju paid t the trafton, in which the 

: 4 know whether aby 


of 
5 passage occurs, and Mr. Gaske 

f the society could « irn tement made in it :—‘*Ad. 

sby told me one circumstance which was curious. When h 
was Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, during the last war, at 
the time that we were in possession of Corsica, and when Sir Gilbert Elliot 
was Governor-General of the island, General Paoli in troduced Bonaparte, 
then a young man, to the governor and to the admiral, as a friend of his 
who would be glad to be employed in the service of England ; but thege 
wise men, not having Lavater’s akillin physiognomy, rejected the pro- 
posal, which obliged Bonaparte to offer his services to the French, and 
this was the rise of Bonaparte’s fortune. I had often heard that Bona- 
parte had offered his services to the English and been rejected, but I 
hardly gave credit to it till learned it from Admiral Crosby himeelf.”’ 
Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Roberts said that, in their boyh ood, they had often 
heard a similar statement made, but were not aware on what authority. 
— SS 
BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
he MISTRESS, by Imp. Shamrock, out of Glance by Wild Bill ; she is the dam of 
Gov. Johnson. Bred last season to Imp. Sovereign. 

KITTY HAYS, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Lady of Lyons by Imp. Leviathan ; she is the 
dam of Bill Alexander—her oldest produce. Kitty has two beautiful fillies both by Childe 
Harold. - liberal. Apply to M. C. NISBET, Louisville, Ky. 

{mar. 


RAPIDES RACE COURSE, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
6 tg SPRING MEETING, 1859, over the Rapides Course, will commence on Tuesday, the 
19th day of April, and continue the balance of the week, as follows : 

Tuesday. April 19—Jockey Club Purse $200, mile heats. 

Wednesday, April 20—Jockey Club Purse $300, two mile heats. 

Thursday, April 21—Jockey Club Purse $500, three mile heats. 

Friday, April 22—Jockey Club Parse $400, mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Saturday, April 23—Jockey Club Purse $100, for beaten horses, mile heats. 

Entrance money 5 per cent., to go to the second horse; ifno second horse, to go with 
the purse. 

a oak over the Course entitles a horse to the full amount of the Jockey Club Purses 

Alexandria, La., Feb. 23, 1859. E. R. BIOSSAT, Secretary 

{mar.19-21] 
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THE TROTTING STALLION EUREKA 
(FORMERLY KNOWN A8 THE AIKEN HORSE) 
ILL STAND the ensuing season at the farm of Charles Robinson, Fishkill Plains, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., fo a limited number of mares, at $50 the season, with the 
privilege of the service of the horse the next year free of charge should the mare prove 
not with foal. 

Eureka is a beautiful brown, 16 hands high ; his action, carriage, and beauty of form, 
with size, strength, and speed, is unsurpassed. His get show promise of great speed : 
three of them (4 yrs. old) having been recently sold for $1000 each, and an offer of $3000 
has been refused for another that showed 2:33 when 5 yrs. old. 

Pedigree—Eureka was got hy Long Island Black Hawk, out of Lady Moore (half sister 
to Iela) ; Black Hawk was by Andrew Jackson, out of Sally Miller ; Andrew Jackson was 
by Young Bashaw, who was by Imp. Grand Bashaw. Lady Moore was out of Messenger 
Maid, by Mambrino Pay Master, he by Old Mambrino, who was by Imp. Messenger. 

Eureka may be seen at Jones’ Stables, 187 and 139 Mercer-st., N. Y., until 1st of April 
Any information that may be required may be obtained by applying to MORGAN L. MOTT 
Hone House, Broadway, New York. [mar.19-t28my; 








TO OUR FRIENDS. 

Correspondents, Subscribers, or other friends, who desire our services, at a moderate 
commnission, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improved Stock, and articles to be ob- 
tained at prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and 
ricinity—comprising— 

Thorough-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Carriages and Harness, 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, Pistols, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc., 
vay rely upon a prompt attention to their orders. Particular attention will be paid to 
shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by land or water, is entertained by a pur- 
chaser, he will please state it. 

eam All enquiries, involving an outlay of time or money, should be accompanied with 

aremittance. Address 
JONES, THORPE & HAYS, “Spirit of the Times” Offict, 233 Broadway. 


Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 

Music and Musical Instruments, 











OUR AGENTS. 

We beg toinform our subscribers that the following persons are fully acthorized to 
receive all monies due for the ‘Spirit of the Times’”’ and the *‘Turf Register.” 

Mr. S. D. ALLEN is authorized to collect and receive new subscriptions for the Spirit of 
the Times and the Turf Register in the States ef Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison-street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States and Texas, assisted by H. J. Thomas, Wm. H. Thomas, Thoa 
M. James, and Richard Leeke. Each of the above gentlemen has a certificate from the 
Mayor of Cincinnati, with the seal of the City, describing their persons. ; 

Mr. JAMES DEERING and his assistants are among our authorized agents, aad will eol- 
lect in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, and Arkansas. p . 

Mr. ALEXANDER MEARNS is the only person authorised to collect for us in the New 

land States. 
EON NIMMO, of Toronto, is our only agent in Canada for collecting monies and obtain- 
ing new subscribers for the ‘‘Spirit of the Times’’ and the “Turf Register.’’ 

RICHARDSON & Co., of the News Office, Galveston, are our authorised agents for Texas 

AGENT FOR CALIFORNIA—J. J. LECOUNT, BOOKSELLER and Newspaper Agent, Sar 
Francisco. is duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the New York ‘‘Spirit of the 
Times.”? Single numbers may also be obtained from him. an 

Mr. WILLIAM HEARN is appointed our agent for New York City and vicinity. 

aa Receipts from either of the above will be good. ; 

eg All letters relating to the business of the Office, to be directed to 
JONES, THORPE & HAYS, Proprietors 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND A 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the Character of ‘‘La Sylphide.’’ 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, FASHION. 





SINGLE NUMBERS 
(TEN CENTS EACH. ) 
Of the ‘‘Sprert or ran Trums’&may be purchased at the following places, and ordered 
through any respectable News Agent. 
Bartmore, Md.—Henry Taylor. 
Boston, Mass.—Redding & Go, 8 State-st.; John J. Dyer, 35 School-st.; Federhen & Co. 
Brooxiyy, N. ¥.—George’s News Depot, at Peck Slip Ferry; Wm. Baker, 89 South 7th- 
street, Eastern District. 
Caar.eston, S. C.—S. G. Courtenay & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—S. W. Pease & Co. 
Cotumsvs, Mias.—Oscar T. Keeler. 


MosiLz, Ala.—Boullemet. 
New Yor« Crry—Townsend & Bros., corner Broadway and Ann-st.; Sherman & Co., 3 


Vesey-street; 0. H. Crosby, Exchange Buildings, William-st.; Stokes, at the N. Y. Post 
Office; News Depot, corner Broadway and Houston-st. 

New Or.eans, La.—Morgan & Co. ; 

PaLaDELPata, Pa.—A. Winch; W. B. Zieber. 

Provipgnog, R. L—D,. Kimball. orth 

Prrersevra, Va.—Geo. E. Ford, Under Mechanics’ Hall. 

nD, Va.—Geo. M. West. 
eo Pendien “ Cal.—J. W. Sullivan; J. H. Still; Chas. Keading; Bamber & Co. 


Wasutneton, D. C.—S. DeCamp, 348 Pennsylvania Avenue. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, ART, AND THE STAGE, 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 41 10. 233 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 


JONES, THORPE & HAYS, PROPRIETORS. 


EDWARD E, JONES ANO T, B, THORPE, EDITORS. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—One insertion......+++e+s++s 61,88 
Do. do. do. Three Months,,..ee-sseeseees +4 

Six Months.....seseecsee sees Y 

ONC Year. ceensee~seeeeeeee ld, 


Do. do. do. 
* Do. o. do. 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 
AGF Office between Borelay street and Park Place, Under the Splendid Photographic 
Galleries of MEADE BROTHERS. " 
Extra copies of the ENaRavives to be had at One Dollar eac 5 
Leter® relating tr the business of the Office, to be addressed 





JONES, THORPE & HAYS, Proprietors, 233 Broadway, N. Y. 
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